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WHO'S WHO 


DR. JOSEPH B. KONCIUS is pastor of Holy Cross 
Church, Mt. Carmel, Pa., and president of The 
Lithuanian Catholic Educational Society. A look 
into the Catholic Directory reveals that, in little 
Mt. Carmel, there are: one English-speaking, one 
Italian, one Lithuanian, one Slovak, and two Polish 
parishes. ... ANTHONY J. BECK is the editor of 
The Michigan Catholic. Revealed by the letter head, 
this weekly represents “sixty-two years of service,”’ 
is “Detroit’s greatest single market,” has “largest 
circulation of any local weekly.” It also declares 
that “forty per cent of Detroit’s population is Cath- 
olic,” and that “Catholics in Detroit spend more 
than $300,000,000 annually.” It all sounds interest- 
ing. .. . THOMAS F. MEEHAN, octogenarian edi- 
tor, offers another excursion into our Catholic past. 
. .. HENRY WATTS, whose earliest background 
was English and Protestant, observes the kinging 
of George as an American and Catholic. . . . JOHN 
A. TOOMEY wants his dream to come true; our 
esteemed Associate longs in vain, for Catholics, to 
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COMMENT _ 











ANOTHER suspended priest has been imported to 
split Catholic opinion on Spain. This time it is an 
Irishman, the famous Irishman, Father Michael 
O’Flanagan. He started his public career well, as 
an idealist seeking the establishment of the Irish 
Republic, as a patriot ready to die for his idea. He 
was raised to the dignity of Vice-President of Sinn 
Fein, and many will recall his speaking tour 
throughout the United States creating sympathy 
and gathering funds for Sinn Fein. Unfortunately, 
his appreciation of his priesthood was submerged 
by his temporal interests, and it was found neces- 
sary to force him to choose between church and 
state. He sacrificed his Church. And so the Bishop 
of Elphin, in 1920, forbade him to exercise his 
priestly ministrations. During recent years he has 
been a ward of the Government, engaged in his- 
torical research, with very little public notice or 
appreciation lighting his way. Recently he took to 
the lecture platform again and joined with the 
Irish Leftists in striving to prepare the way for 
an Irish Soviet. Here is Father O’Flanagan, once 
more, in the United States, welcomed and greeted 
by the Friends of Spanish Democracy, ready to 
travel at their expense and under their auspices, 
eloquent to preach the gospel of Spanish Com- 
munism, eager to assist in raising funds for the 
aid of those who murder good priests, violate pure 
nuns, and destroy God’s churches. Great as he was 
and might have been, poor Father O’Flanagan has 
become an Irish puppet. 


SUPERCILIOUS thousands who employ the term 
medieval as the fittest means of expressing con- 
tempt may have to evolve some new method of 
externalizing their scorn. A penetrating study of 
the social and cultural movements of the last 2,500 
years by Harvard’s Professor P. A. Sorokin, assisted 
by American and European scholars, makes it 
rather likely that future generations will substi- 
tute for medieval the expression twentieth century 
when in the mood for scornful epithets. The facts 
and conclusions of this study are anything but 
palatable reading for the boastful “modern.” With 
respect to war, it is amazing to learn that the first 
quarter of the glorious twentieth century is far 
and away the bloodiest in all history. Its war index 
is just eight times greater than all preceding cen- 
turies. “The average man of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,” the Professor goes on, “had 6,500 more 
chances to die peacefully in bed than has his de- 
scendant in the twentieth.” No trifling disease 
afflicts civilization today, the survey shows. “The 
organism of the. Western society and culture seems 
to have not merely a number of local or superficial 
ailments, but to be undergoing one of the deepest 
crises of its life.”” And the crisis is not purely eco- 
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nomic or political in its origin. It is caused by a 
decay in the culture which ruled Western civiliza- 
tion for 500 years. The twentieth century is going 
backwards at a furious rate. The scholarly re- 
searchers do not, of course, give the root cause of 
the phenomenon. To Catholics that cause is evident. 
Centuries of away from Christ are at 
length producing the inevitable result. 


WHEN on April 22 Father Divine, Afro-American 
cult leader and pointer to the promised land, failed 
to further “invisibilize” himself and heard the key 
turned in the station-house lock, a difficult question 
arose for his followers. How could “God” be put in 
prison? And if “God” were once in prison, how could 
“He” be kept there? Luckily, Father Divine was out 
on $500 bail a day later, and all was peace and 
wonderful. As he said of the gentleman up-State 
who promised him $3,000,000, it was a blessing. So 
it was a crazy question, after all, this question of 
imprisoning the Divinity. Of course, it could not be 
done. But just about the same time a person from 
over the water, a universal Father, a very different 
individual from Father Divine, wrote a letter to 
people all over the world concerning the matter of 
trying to imprison God. He said that there are 
people at the present time who are striving to do 
just that sort of thing (he called it a “mad at- 
tempt”), trying to put God, the Creator of the 
world, the King and Lawgiver of all peoples, into 
the queerest sort of prison, a racial prison, as if 
only one race were really His. “Trying to confine 
(einkerkern: imprison) Him within the boundaries 
of a single people, within the narrow blood stream 
of a single race,” were the words. So the crazy folks 
are not all among Divine’s “angels.” They are 
found wherever race prejudice is lifted into the 
scale of religious values. 


THE flat refusal of the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation to have any part or parcel in the nation- 
wide student strike on April 22 “against War and 
Fascism” is a proof of the wisdom of the course 
adopted a year previous by the Federation of Col- 
lege Catholic Clubs with regard to this same strike. 
On March 9 of last year the secretary of the Federa- 
tion sent out a letter to all Newman Clubs warning 
them against affiliation with the American Student 
Union, which, the letter said, “is dominated by 
Communistic organizations, YMCA groups, and 
similar undesirable elements.” Propaganda stated 
in colleges that Newman Clubs had joined the 
Union, but chaplains of such clubs denied it, and all 
possible doubt was removed when in July of last 
year the Rev. John W. Keogh, director of Newman 
Hall at the University of Pennsylvania, spoke at 




















the annual Federation meeting, and specified the 
Communistic activities and affiliations of the Amer- 
ican Students Union. The Catholic Alumni are cor- 
rect when they insistently point out that the aim of 
the Students Union is not the abolition of war. It 
is not even pacifism in the radical sense of the 
word. It is simply the aim to create an alignment of 
American college youth with the forces that have 
set Spain on fire with the flames of civil war and 
that are ready to join forces with militaristic Russia 
when the time comes for the big Soviet push. 


WHAT lies behind the scenes in the demotion of 
Henry G. Yagoda, former chief of the Soviet Secret 
Police, née OGPU, née Cheka? (Yagoda means 
berry, but puns are not in order.) All you can do 
about Soviet doings is to guess; but as good as any 
other guess is that of the Osservatore Romano, 
which keeps a pretty close tab on these affairs and 
follows the Paris Temps in this interpretation. The 
idea is that the passing of Mr. Yagoda marks the 
passing of the rule of the original oligarchy in 
Russia. This rule has passed to the army, headed 
by General Voroshilov. Voroshilov and Stalin rule 
jointly over a thoroughly militaristic state. The 
dictator commands with the help of the army, 
while in reality the army itself commands. The 
changes represent, therefore, a return to some of 
the features of the old Tsarist regime: despotic, 
militaristic, bureaucratic, Asiatic. They mark a de- 
parture from integral socialization, a militaristic 
crystalization not unlike the final development of 
the French Revolution. While de facto most of the 
Old Guard, as well as Mr. Yagoda, were Jews, yet 
the Osservatore does not favor an anti-Semitic ex- 
planation. Stalin’s external policy is in close co- 
operation with the Jews; nor did any anti-Semitic 
motive ever appear in the recent Moscow trials. 
Much simpler is the interpretation that Moscow is 
setting the world’s pace in subordinating, as did 
Peter the Great, now officially termed the “First 
Bolshevik,” all social and governmental conditions 
to the needs of a militaristic power. 


PROPERTY belonging to the Anglo-South Ameri- 
can Bank, Ltd., located in Barcelona was destroyed. 
Who was to pay for it? That was the problem of 
the English (or were they Spanish?) directors. 
Don Alphonsus Merry del Val, living in Paris, had 
a strong box in the bank. He received an official 
document, dated March 18, 1937, apprising him of 
the fact that “the following entries have been 
passed to your debit: breaking down the door of 
Compartment 15, Letter-Box A, of your property 
by order of the Treasury of the Generalitat of 
Catalunya . . . pesetas 100.” We sympathize with 
Don Alphonsus, for he loses on two counts. The 
Barcelona Communist-Anarchist-Syndicalist Gov- 
ernment orders the destruction of his strong-box 
and confiscates all the property contained in it. The 
enterprising Anglo-South American Bank, follow- 
ing orders to smash his box, send him a bill for 
twenty Spanish dollars to cover the expense of de- 


stroying his own property. How sweet are the ways 
of Spanish-Democracy! It is strange that the Cata- 
lonian Junta did not collect the twenty dollars. 


TWENTY years ago we fought “the war to end 
war.” We also fought “the war to save democracy.” 
So convinced were we of the righteousness of our 
shibboleths that we went into the Great War with 
a determination to win. We won the war to end 
war and the war to save democracy. Having duly 
and vociferously celebrated our triumph, we sent 
our President Wilson over to Europe so that he 
might win the further victory of diplomacy to end 
war and save democracy. He and the Premiers of 
Europe gathered up the scraps and re-tailored the 
map of the world. War was ended, democracy was 
saved. Looking back over the span of twenty years 
we find that the Great War ended democracy and 
saved war. Russia plunged into a dictatorship that 
surpassed in absolutism all previous Tsarist re- 
gimes. And now Soviet Russia in the most pacific 
manner has built up an army that is at present the 
largest in the world. Against the Russian Com- 
munist threat, Italy found democracy a rather weak 
answer and cleared it away. Then Germany dis- 
covered that democracy was not an effective in- 
strument against the Soviet dictatorship. Finally 
the Communist thrust was directed at the Spanish 
attempt to establish democracy, and brought about 
civil war. The old cries of twenty years ago are 
with us anew: Russian Communists want a war to 
end war; Spanish Communists are fighting a war 
to save democracy. 


AN article in our pages last week dealt with the 
extraordinary zeal and charities of Father Joseph 
Rossaint, the diocesan priest who, with six others, 
was recently hailed before the People’s Tribunal in 
Berlin. Now comes the news that Father Rossaint 
has been sentenced to eleven years in prison. He 
was found guilty, however, not on the ludicrous 
charge of plotting and organizing a Catholic-Com- 
munist united front—the original charge which the 
court hardly mentioned in the sentence, although 
the German newspapers had previously made a field 
day out of it; he was declared guilty of “prepara- 
tion for treason.” In support of this unique finding 
the judge mentioned such facts as these: the priest 
had frequently talked to Communists; four times 
he let them address his youth group; he told several 
Communists where to hide from the police; he read 
a number of Marxist books and pamphlets; once he 
gave some Catholic sermons to a Communist. These 
activities the court decided, were a “‘serious menace 
to the State.” Three other defendants tried on the 
united-front accusations were declared guilty of the 
same crime as Father Rossaint’s and received prison 
terms of one, three and five years. But Jacob Klem- 
ens, the general secretary of the Catholic Youth 
Organization, and two others were acquitted for 
lack of evidence. Since Father Rossaint has been 
in jail since his arrest in January, 1936, the court 
agreed to allow this time to be deducted. 
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CATHOLICS, AWAKE! 
ARISE TO WISH AND HOPE 


What so sweet as honest wishing? 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











WHILE sitting in my room, I fell into a doze. Im- 
mediately I was in dreamland, riding on a subway 
train, holding in my hands a Communist newspaper, 
the Daily Worker, thunderstruck at what I saw in 
bold capitals all over the front page. I had never 
seen anything like this before in a Communist 
paper: 

“American Reds, remember there has been evil 
done on both sides in Spain. Subtle propaganda has 
sought to convey the impression that all Commu- 
nists support the Spanish Reds. Do not be deceived. 
Many important foreign Communists favor Franco. 
It is reliably said that Stalin leans heavily toward 
Franco. Recently he read Byron’s poem, The Pris- 
oner of Chillon, and was much affected. Later in 
Red Square he cried out: ‘Hurray for liberty and 
democracy!’ What is the meaning of that heartfelt 
cry? Is it not obviously a slap in Valencia’s face, 
a hint to Reds all over the world that it is very 
difficult for Communists to know which Spanish 
faction is better for Communism—the Communists 
or the anti-Communists? It is known that Stalin 
believes evil has been done on both sides in Spain. 

“Be slow, American Reds, be slow! Control your 
natural inclination to support the Spanish Leftists. 
Both sides are bad, very bad. We admit Franco’s 
no angel. But is Caballero? Is Azafa? Is Com- 
pafiys? American Bolsheviki, do not be deceived by 
propaganda in certain Communist papers! Send no 
money to Spanish Leftists. If you have to side with 
anybody, side with Franco. If the myriads fighting 
under Franco’s banner believe, no matter how mis- 
takenly, that American Reds are allied with the 
Spanish Leftists, will not that shut their hearts 
tighter against the gentle message of Marx? If we 
stand by approvingly while the Nationalist armies 
are mopping up the Spanish Reds, will not that 
make the Nationalists better affected toward us? 
Is it so visionary for us Reds to hope that an anti- 
Communist victory may be better for Communism 
than a Communist victory? Is it not possible that 
if the Leftists win they may become Rightists? If 
the Rightists win, may they not become Leftists? 
At least, may we not hope they will? Who dares 
deny us the right to hope? Let us hope, then; let 
us wish.” 

As I was perusing this amazing matter, two men 
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sat down on either side of me, and commenced 
reading over my shoulder. Finally, one said, “You 
a Communist?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“T am; so’s he,” pointing to the other individual. 

“I think that’s the right party line,” Number 
One exclaimed. “We Reds should remain neutral 
about Spain.” 

“But the Spanish Reds have pledged themselves 
to set up a Communist State if they win,” shouted 
Number Two. “How can we be neutral when Franco 
is trying to destroy Communism?” 

‘I know,” rejoined Number One; “I know, but 
how can anybody be certain of anything? The Left- 
ists may turn Rightists, and the Rightists may turn 
Leftists. Anyway, as the paper says, there’s been 
evil done on both sides.” 

At this point I woke up with quite a start. “I 
knew that had to be a dream,” I mused. “You can- 
not read nonsense like that in any Communist pub- 
lication, not while you are awake.” 

A number of Catholic papers and periodicals lay 
around me. I looked through a few for articles on 
Spain. As I read on, I wondered if I had fallen asleep 
again. No, I was thoroughly awake. These articles 
were actually printed in Catholic papers. Stripped 
of a mist of camouflaging terminology, they came 
to about the following: 

“There has been evil done on both sides in Spain. 
Therefore, Catholics should not sympathize with 
the efforts of one faction to prevent the other fac- 
tion from destroying religion. Catholics, be slow to 
say anything pleasant about Franco. The vast ma- 
jority of the Catholic press believes that the sole 
hope for the Church in Spain lies in a victory for 
Franco, but what of that? Franco may be defend- 
ing religion now. Alas, who knows what he will be 
doing ten years hence? Perhaps he may not make 
his Easter duty. Nobody knows. Not all Catholics 
favor the Franco side. Several do not. Can anyone 
say which side the Holy Father favors? Not so long 
ago, the Pope declared: “We must all be Christ- 
like.” Not a few observers interpreted that remark 
as a slap at Franco. The Vatican has not sent Swiss 
Guards to aid the Nationalist armies. It has not 
purchased a navy to blockade Valencia. How can 
anyone say, then, that the Pope is against the foes 














of religion in Spain? Be slow, Catholics, be very 
slow to sympathize with the Francoites. Both sides 
are bad, very bad. We admit Caballero’s no angel. 
But is Franco? Is Mola? How can you sympathize 
with them, then? 

“Be not deceived, Catholics, by propaganda issued 
by the Spanish Bishops. How could they know what 
is best for the Church in their own dioceses? Be 
not fooled by the propaganda in the great majority 
of the Catholic papers. How can the vast majority 
of Catholic papers know the genuine interests of 
the Church? 

“Should Catholics in great numbers sympathize 
with the defenders of the Church in Spain, will not 
this close the hearts of all Reds to the gentle mes- 
sage of Christ? Will it not make them feel we are 
selfish, too much attached to our religion; make 
them loathe us? Let us learn from history. When 
the Know-nothings attempted to burn down Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York and Archbishop 
Hughes lined up his parishioners with orders to 
defend the church, did not the Know-nothings con- 
ceive a hearty aversion to the Archbishop? Had 
he permitted them to do a job on the cathedral, 
would not kindlier feelings toward him have risen 
in their breasts; would they not have been better 
disposed for later conversion? We Catholics today 
are confronted with a similar dilemma. If we sym- 
pathize with Franco’s efforts to stop the Red boys 
and girls in Spain from killing priests and nuns and 
burning churches, these boys and girls will cer- 
tainly not like our attitude. They will dislike it. 
Their hearts will be shut to the Gospel message. 
If, on the other hand, we stand approvingly by 
while they roam through the Peninsula with torch- 
es and smoking guns, is it not conceivable that 
later on they may all become converts, boosters 
for Catholic Action? Or if they do not, perhaps 
their descendants will centuries hence? These are 
puzzling questions for us Catholics. They show the 
matter is very complex. 

“If, however, some of us feel we must take a 
stand with somebody, why not with the sturdy 
Basques? There in Basque-land is a scene to stir 
our hearts. Basque Catholics, gallantly disobeying 
their Bishops, loyally fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with the enemies of Christ against the precious 
interests of Christ. How can any Catholic fail to 
be thrilled by that inspiring spectacle? 

“Tread warily, Catholics. Sympathize with no- 
body. Be critical, censorious with the Franco side, 
generous, big-hearted with the Red side. Then peo- 
ple may say you are a ‘liberal.’ Even though only 
one or .wo say it, is not that reward enough? 

“Is it visionary for us Catholics to hope that a 
Communist victory may not be so bad for the 
Church after all? Is it so fantastic to feel that per- 
haps Moscow may rebuild all the burned churches, 
may inaugurate a fine system of parochial schools 
throughout Spain? At least may we not hope it 
will? Who dares question our right to hope? Let 
us then, dear Catholics, while the Church is fighting 
for its life in Spain, let us remain neutral. And 
should our Mother, the Church, be wiped out in 
Spain, let us then commence hoping she will some- 


time rise again. Allow no one to deprive you of 
your unquestioned right to hope and to wish.” 

After I finished these articles, perplexing ques- 
tions fluttered into my head. Why is it that one 
must fall asleep in order to read articles in Commu- 
nist papers calculated to confuse the Reds about 
their best interests in Spain? Why is it that one can, 
while fully awake, peruse in Catholic publications 
articles which make Catholics foggy about the in- 
terests of the Church in Spain? There appeared to 
be only one satisfactory answer. Communist propa- 
ganda has become so clever and so subtle that it 
is now able, at one and the same time, to build up 
amazing unity in the Red ranks and to spread dis- 
union and confusion through the Catholic ranks. 
I sat pensively wondering if the day would ever 
come when a person would have to fall asleep in 
order to read Catholic articles which give substan- 
tial aid and comfort to a desperate, determined foe. 

Pondering thus, the head commenced to nod and 
once more I drifted off into dreamland. I was sit- 
ting on a chair in the editorial office of a large 
metropolitan daily. Paying no attention to me, two 
men were talking. 

“We've been getting a lot of protests from Catho- 
lics about our policy on Spain. The Boss is getting 
a bit scared.” 

“He isn’t going to soft pedal, is he?” 

“Well, he doesn’t want to, but we got a lot of 
Catholic subscribers. If they get too heated up, 
we'll just have to back down, I guess.” 

“What do the letters say?” 

“Here’s a sample. ‘I wish to protest against your 
constant misrepresentation of the Spanish situa- 
tion. It is quite evident you have adopted a policy 
of belittling the Nationalists and of exalting the 
Reds. I can no longer support a paper which has 
become a propaganda sheet for the Communist side 
in Spain, and hereby cancel my subscription.’ Here’s 
another. ‘Why do you never give the Catholic side 
of the Spanish question? Etc. Etc.’ They all run 
along something like that. Got any ideas?” 

The one addressed stood thinking a-while. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: “Say, I think I know the way 
out. Joe Hesil was telling me this morning of an 
article in a Catholic magazine. Wait a minute.” 

He dashed out of the office, but was back in a 
jiffy holding a magazine in his hand. Both com- 
menced reading it, their faces brightening percep- 
tibly as they proceeded. 

“Why, that’s made to order for us. Made to or- 
der. Wait till the Boss sees this. Oh, here he is 
now,” as another individual entered. 

“Chief, I don’t think we’ll have to soft-pedal our 
Spanish policy a bit. Here’s an article in a Catholic 
magazine which practically justifies us.” 

“What!” roared the Boss. He began to read it. 
A smile played on his features, grew broader and 
broader. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” He was beaming. “Ha, 
ha, ha,” he laughed. “They can’t squawk now. 
We'll just refer them to their own Catholic paper. 
Don’t tell Ripley about this. He’d stick it in his 
Believe It or Not column. Reprint the whole ar- 


ticle!” 
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MINUTE MEN 





BE ONE OF THEM 


A group of letter-writers for protest and correction 





ANTHONY BECK 











IN his booklet, /t Is Happening Here, Bishop John 
F. Noll of Fort Wayne notes various factors and 
agencies that are spreading Communist propaganda 
or paving the way for it. 

Metropolitan papers, he says, are owned by men 
committed to the capitalistic system, and conse- 
quently the editorial pages manifest no Communist 
leanings. However, he adds: 

Most columnists are more than liberal; they are 
radical, and play into the hands of the Communists 
in the fields of economics, morals and religion (p. 27). 
The Bishop also believes that American papers 

help along the Communist cause through their 
treatment of the news from Spain. “The leaning is 
altogether towards the Reds.” The Nationalists, or 
Anti-Communists, are frequently represented as 
bombing defenseless women and children or as de- 
stroying hospitals. They are charged with fighting 
against democracy and for Fascism, while the Com- 
munist-Anarchist regime of Madrid is pictured as 
a champion of the people and of democracy. The 
same one-sided or inadequate system of news gath- 
ering has for years given the average American 
the wrong impression of the situation in Mexico. 

What is the remedy for “the infiltration of such 
Communistic sympathies into the minds and hearts 
of our cosmopolitan people?” Bishop Noll says 
pertinently: 

We can give the answers a thousand times through 
the Catholic press, but it does not reach even half 
of her own people and practically none of the 100,- 
000,000 non-Catholics whose only source of informa- 
tion is the secular, the sectarian and the bigoted 
press, all of which are on the side of the Communistic 
government of Spain, and therefore against the 
Church (p. 29). 

Here is something practical that could be done 
by some of the hundreds—if not thousands—of 
Catholic college graduates to be found in each of 
our larger cities: 

Daily papers usually publish letters from read- 
ers. Catholic papers and periodicals have presented 
much material on the Red regime of Madrid, the 
persecution in Mexico and the tyranny of Red dic- 
tatorship in Russia. A large number of excellent 
pamphlets exposing Communism has been pro- 
duced. The salient points could be embodied in 
pithy, timely and courteous letters to the editors 
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of daily papers. News items or editorials in the 
dailies almost every day offer occasions for such 
letters of correction, information or remonstrance. 
If a steady stream of such letters kept pouring into 
the editorial offices, the reading public would get 
the other side. Even if the offending paper did not 
publish the letters, a constant stream of these prob- 
ably would induce the editors and publishers to be 
less liberal in spreading erroneous reports or dan- 
gerous theories through news items. 

This is not mere theorizing. As Bishop Noll points 
out, 

The big dailies are published in the large cities, 
where Catholics constitute from one-third to one-half 
of the populaticn. . . . If Catholics in these cities 
through the united Holy Name Society or other or- 
ganizations . . . were to demand that editors learn 
the truth, and then publish only the truth, about con- 
ditions in Spain, in Russia and other countries, they 
would get results. 

A score or two of determined Catholics could 
mobilize a considerable force through presenting 
the facts before Catholic organizations. Even if 
they failed to effect concerted action by all Catho- 
lics, they could develgp sufficient power to force 
publication of the truth and to check the spread 
of Communistic thought in newspapers. 

The Christian Scientists and the Jews have shown 
that it does not take an army of many millions to 
do this. A handful of alert Christian Scientists 
keeps tab on articles detrimental to their sect and 
soon stops them. When the Nazis “cracked down” 
on the Jews, our papers told us all about it—far 
more than they ever reported on the persecution 
of Catholics in Mexico or Russia. All honor to the 
Jews for being quick and successful in defending 
their brothers in other lands! Meanwhile some 20,- 
000,000 Catholics supinely take and pay for what 
the press hands them in the way of erroneous re- 
ports on the Church in other lands and extremely 
radical thought promoting Communism. 

To be most effective letters to daily papers should 
be sent in within a day or two after the erroneous 
report or the unwarranted comment by some liberal 
columnist appeared. This presupposes a corps of 
writers ready to act on a moment’s notice—a group 
of “minute men” in each larger city- who would 
take turns in keeping up a steady stream of pro- 

















test and correction. The group shouta include men 
well posted on various subjects—history, philoso- 
phy, economics, education, etc. 

Persistent work by such groups would be more 
effective in the Red tide than much of 
the fulmination against Communism which is not 
backed up by practical work for spreading of Chris- 
tian social thought and reform of industrial abuses. 

Take, for example, a daily paper with 300,000 
circulation—and there are quite a few of these in 
the larger cities. If only one among one-hundred 
of its readers perused the corrective letters, 3,000 
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persons would be reached. That is more than attend 
the average anti-Communist rally. If ten in every 
one hundred readers saw the letters and a large 
percentage of readers follow the “Voice of the 
People’”’—30,000 would learn of the correction. 

Educated Catholics in business or the professions 
or in official positions (judges, etc.) could do much 
along this line to spread Catholic thought and stem 
Communism. They would not have to write long 
letters. A mere hint, a brief note to the editor from 
them often would suffice to make the management 
of the paper more careful. 


OF ENGLAND'S KING 


Ancient rites in the Abbey crown George VI 


HENRY WATTS 
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WHEN the great religious devastation called the 
Reformation fell upon England, that country had 
behind it a thousand years of unbroken Catholi- 
cism—the religion of both king and people. In the 
course of a thousand years the habits of thought 
and the national instincts of a people take on a 
fixed form. So that after the Catholic Church was 
thrust into the background as the religion of a 
penalized minority, even the most Protestant- 
minded of the new ecclesiastics could think of no 
other way of hallowing the sovereign than that of 
their Catholic ancestors. The ancient Coronation 
Rite from the Liber Regalis was changed from 
Latin into English; the Communion Service was 
substituted for the Mass; a few changes were made 
in the ceremonies. Otherwise the ritual of the coro- 
nation is in externals substantially that of the Latin 
ceremonial used in Catholic times and down to the 
coronation of Elizabeth. 

The Crown of England, it happens, derives solely 
through Mary Queen of Scots. Even the Hanoverian 
was asked in, not so much on account of his Ger- 
man Protestantism, as for the fact that he was in 
the direct line of descent from Mary of Scotland. 
The Coronation Rite in English was first used for 
her son, James I; it has been used ever since for 
none but Mary’s lineal descendants, except in the 
case of William of Orange, who shared the throne 
with his wife, who was a Stuart. 

The coronation of the sovereign represents a 


very sacred and at the same time most solemn 
Catholic rite of former times. It is in effect the 
consecration of the ruler by the Church, and is 
sacramental in character. The king does not be- 
come any more the king by the act of his corona- 
tion; he is established in the kingship immediately 
on his accession. But while he receives the plenti- 
tude of political kingship at his accession to the 
throne, his coronation symbolizes his investiture 
with authority from God. Hence his style, Gratia 
Dei Rez. 

The prerogative of anointing and crowning the 
English sovereign belongs to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—a heritage from the past, when the 
occupants of the Primatial See were Bishops of the 
Catholic Church and in communion with the Roman 
Pontiff. The coronation of a queen consort is a 
privilege exercised by the Archbishop of York. 

The sovereign makes his entrance to Westmin- 
ster Abbey at the ceremonial west door, where he 
is met by the prelates and the Dean and Chapter 
of the abbey. In Catholic days the abbey was ex- 
empt and subject immediately to the Holy See, and 
it was the Abbot of Westminster with his conven- 
tual chapter who received the monarch at the ab- 
bey church. Wearing the velvet cap of estate, with 
his train borne by eight lords and gentlemen, the 
king with his consort enters the church, and is 
conducted to the chair of estate in the sanctuary 
for the ceremony of the Recognition. 
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The communion vessels and the royal regalia are 
then placed upon the altar, and the Archbishop then 
administers the coronation oath to the king. This 
is the oath in which King George promises to rule 
according to law and to maintain the rights and 
privileges of the Church of England. This last ap- 
plies only to England, not to Wales or Scotland or 
to any other part of the British Empire. After 
approaching the altar and laying his hand on the 
Gospels with the promise to carry out the oath, 
King George makes what is known as the Protes- 
tant Declaration, a legacy from William of Orange. 
The Protestant Declaration is not a part of the 
coronation rite; it is usually made by the ruler 
before his first Parliament. But the Parliament now 
in session is not that of George VI, but the first 
(and last) of King Edward VIII. Hence George VI 
makes the Declaration at his coronation. Formerly 
this was a disgusting slur on the most sacred doc- 
trines of the ruler’s Catholic subjects. But owing 
largely to the objections of Edward VII and George 
V, the Declaration for the first time has been so 
changed, that the king is not called upon to insult 
the religion of the Catholic, and merely states that 
he is a convinced Protestant. 

In Catholic times the celebration of Mass began 
after the oath; today the communion service be- 
gins with an Introit. After the Creed has been 
chanted, the monarchs kneel at their faldstools, as 
the Veni Creator is sung in English. The most im- 
portant part of the coronation rite begins—the 
Anointing, for which in old days the Oil of Cate- 
chumens and the Sacred Chrism were used. The 
anointing of the sovereign is made with pure oil, 
which early in the morning had been blessed in 
the golden ampulla, a vessel in the form of an 
eagle. Disrobed of his crimson robe, King George 
sits in the ancient chair called King Edward’s Chair 
(after St. Edward the Confessor), and a canopy 
is held over him by four Knights of the Garter. 
Dipping the thumb of his right hand into the oil 
of anointing, which has been poured from the am- 
pulla into a golden spoon, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury anoints King George on the palm of both 
hands, on the breast, and last of all on the head, 
as he says: “Be thy head anointed with holy oil, 
as kings, priests and prophets were anointed.” In 
Catholic days the king was also anointed on both 
shoulder blades and on the joints of his arms, his 
head only being anointed with the Sacred Chrism. 

Being thus anointed and, as the Catholic inten- 
tion would be, consecrated in his kingly office, King 
George receives the spurs and is girded with the 
sword with the injunction: “Do justice, stop the 
growth of iniquity, protect the holy Church of 
a 

The king is then vested in what are called the 
royal robes, but which evidently are a form of the 
ecclesiastical vestments. First he is vested in the 
colobium sindonis, a sleeveless linen garment which 
is possibly a debased form of the alb. The super- 
tunica, a close pall of cloth-of-gold, is then assumed. 
This garment is evidently the deacon’s dalmatic. 
Then the armilla, which is a stole, is placed around 
the King’s neck; and last of all the imperial robe, 
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fashioned like a cope, is put on whilst a suitable 
prayer is recited. Thus anointed and vested in un- 
doubtedly priestly vestments, the orb is placed in 
the king’s hand, and on his right hand is placed the 
great ring fashioned out of a sapphire, with the 
admonition: “Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly 
dignity and of defense of the Catholic Faith... .” 

The most imposing ritual of the day then follows 
—the crowning of the king. The Crown of England, 
commonly called St. Edward’s Crown, is brought 
from the altar, and placed in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who places it upon the 
head of the king. The peers present assume their 
coronets, trumpets ring out from high up, the choir 
and people cry aloud, “God save the King!” and 
the guns at the Tower of London begin their salute 
which, in our modern times, will be immediately 
carried around the world. 

The presentation of a Bible, which follows the 
crowning, is a modern ceremony that dates from 
William and Mary. The king is blessed, and then 
with the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in attend- 
ance, he is “lifted” on his throne for the enthrone- 
ment, where the princes, archbishops, bishops and 
lay lords approach the throne in order to pay their 
homage. 

If there is a queen consort her anointing and 
crowning follows immediately after the homage. 
Queen Elizabeth is anointed and crowned kneeling 
at a faldstool near the altar. Then the communion 
service proceeds, as in Catholic times the Mass pro- 
ceeded with the Offertory. At the offertory of the 
Anglican ritual both King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth kneel before the altar. King George offers the 
bread and the wine that is to be used in the rite 
of communion, and then, still kneeling, makes his 
oblation of an altar cloth and an ingot of pure gold 
of one-pound weight. The gold is redeemed later by 
a money payment. The queen’s oblation is an altar 
cloth and a mark-weight of gold. Both the oblations 
represent an offering that in Catholic days was 
made to the monks of Westminster. 

At the end of the communion service, Te Deum 
is chanted by the choir, and the ceremony of the 
Recess takes place. After passing through the shrine 
or chapel of St. Edward the Confessor, which is 
behind the high altar, King George, laying aside 
the robe of state and assuming the robe of imperial 
purple and wearing the Imperial Crown of the Brit- 
ish Empire (not the Crown of St. Edward), pro- 
ceeds down the nave of the abbey church with his 
crowned queen at his side, and, attended by all the 
peers wearing their coronets, passes out into the 
royal coach for the long triumphal coronation ride 
to Buckingham Palace. The assuming of the Im- 
perial Crown after the coronation is not part of 
the ancient Catholic rite from which almost all the 
ceremonial derives. The Imperial Crown, which is 
symbolic of the whole British Empire, is assumed 
by the king himself. At the actual coronation, King 
George is crowned King of England. The crown 
placed on his head is a replica of the ancient Crown 
of St. Edward the Confessor, made for Charles I 
after the original crown had been destroyed under 
Cromwell. 














SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
GRINDS DOWN FREEDOM 


Do our American Mauves campaign fer this? 


REV. DR. J. B. KONCIUS 











AS a result of Bolshevist propaganda many Amer- 
icans are under the impression that there is now 
religious freedom in Soviet Russia. The new Con- 
stitution, while it nominally grants such freedom, 
makes in reality no concession, except to anti-relig- 
ious propaganda. 

The following facts, drawn from my own per- 
sonal observations in Soviet Russia and from per- 
sons in that country with whom I have been in 
intimate correspondence give some idea of what 
this so-called “religious freedom” really means. 

Imprisonment of the clergy has been a system- 
atic procedure from the beginning of the Bolshevik 
regime, although there were no proofs “of their 
crimes.” They have usually been charged with be- 
ing disloyal to the Communistic Government and 
of being possible spies of some foreign country. As 
the result of these arrests, imprisonments and ex- 
iles, the Catholic clergy are reduced at present to 
about twenty in Russia. In normal times there were 
more than 2,000 Catholic priests. It is clear that 
twenty priests cannot take care of 2,000,000 Cath- 
olic parishioners. Most of the Catholics in Russia 
are dying without the last rites. There are too few 
priests to administer the Sacraments of Matrimony 
or Baptism or to bury the dead. When it happens 
that any Catholic priest comes to some vicinity the 
Faithful meet him with tears in their eyes and he 
has his hands full administering the Sacraments. 
Others take him to the cemetery and have him 
bless the graves of their buried beloved, children, 
parents, wives, husbands and other relations. 

In addition to this, we find that the Christian 
Holy Days are destroyed. Sundays, Christmas, and 
Easter are turned into regular work days, while 
holidays are celebrated on some general week days. 
If anyone would not work on either Christmas or 
Easter he would immediately be discharged from 
his work and, moreover, he would be deprived of 
his permit to secure his food. The Catholic Church 
is holding its Masses on Sundays and Holy Days 
at seven o’clock in the evening. The churches are 
packed to capacity with the Faithful regardless of 
their fatigue. They come joyfully to get the spiritual 
food for their souls and to comfort their hardships 
with prayer. 

It is interesting to know what procedure takes 


place for the imprisonment of the clergy and lay- 
men in Soviet Russia. Before the clergy are im- 
prisoned the Secret Police agent first calls the 
clergyman to his private office several times and 
uses all his efforts to persuade the clergyman to 
join the Communist party and to work with them. 
After all these efforts by the Secret Police fail, the 
priest is arrested. The same agent often makes the 
remarks to the imprisoned clergy: “Do you think 
it is better for you to be this way than free because 
you refused to join us?” Or: “Did you tell your 
Bishop or other clergymen about our interviews 
before your arrest?” A faithful Catholic priest gives 
the answer to such a question: “I hold no secrets 
from my Bishop and I have told him everything.” 
Then two armed soldiers take the priest to the 
prison. 

During the time they are in prison they are cross- 
examined and a so-called investigation is going on. 
Cross-examinations, as a rule, are held at night 
and the questioning lasts from two to four hours. 
The police agent when he starts this questioning, 
places a revolver in front of himself on the desk 
and then he tries to persuade the questioned. “Will 
you renounce your priesthood and join the Com- 
munist party? You will get a job, or if you want, 
join the police organization and be a spy for our 
Government.” Naturally, the priest refuses these 
demands and then the agent continues to accuse 
the priest of being a spy for some other govern- 
ment, or a counter-revolutionist, or acting contrary 
to the ideals of the Soviet Government. Quite often 
he jumps up threatening to kill the priest with the 
revolver. 

After such an examination the priest is again 
sent to the dark little prison room to await his next 
cross examination. These examinations are held 
irregularly, sometimes one in a week, or every few 
weeks, or many in one week. Several of the clergy- 
men, like the Rev. Eisman, and others, could not 
stand these severe cross-examinations. It broke 
their nerves and later made them insane. 

The living conditions in these prisons is most 
severe. The prison consists of a small room, and 
has one small window nailed over with tin. During 
the night large sewer rats torture the prisoners 
when they try to get the much needed sleep. If two 
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men are imprisoned in the same cell they are taken 
out once a week for exercise; this time is limited 
to ten minutes. If there is only one prisoner in a 
cell he receives no such privilege. Sometimes they 
are called out and placed in a coffin-like box and 
covered with earth until they almost suffocate; 
then they are again released and questioned. Their 
rations are somewhat as follows: during the day 
they receive a bowl of hot water; for dinner a plate 
of soup with canned fish and, most of the time, 
decayed or molded food and a few drops of fat; for 
supper they get a little plate of mash and hot water. 
The iron bed has a mattress of wood shavings. 

During this stay in prison they are not allowed 
to receive any visitors, nor to have any reading 
matter, not even a prayer-book. Such poor priests 
seeking their consolation take the grains of salt 
and form a rosary on the small table, and in this 
way they pray. Others get a thread and make ten 
knots in it, and in this way form a rosary. Others 
take bread and mix it with the ashes to form the 
rosary for their prayers. Once in a while the offi- 
cials of the prison make their rounds searching 
and if they find these little threads with knots they 
confiscate them. When all these cross examinations 
are over the prisoners are led out and executed, or 
they are transported to Siberia or to the North Sea 
Islands. 

One priest with whom I spoke was conducted to 
a large prison room after the cross-examination 
and was stuffed in among the suffocating people, 
on whom they could hardly close the iron door. 
They had to remain in the room standing for two 
days with hardly any food or air. Then these prison- 
ers were sent to the exiled destination. They were 
transported in freight cars which have no heat in 
winter. Before they reached their destination their 
clothing was disinfected and during this time they 
had to stand naked outside in this cold zero 
weather. Even in these prison camps they were 
forced to work, cutting timber. In addition to this 
hardship there was about four to five feet of snow. 
They had to cut, trim, and split sixteen large trees 
and later stack them in piles the same day. They 
received rations double to what they received in 
prison. If any of the prisoners would not do his 
proper share of work he was forced to stand out 
in the snow all night or his rations were reduced 
to half. If any of the prisoners refused to do the 
work, he was executed. Many of the political prison- 
ers could not stand this barbaric treatment on 
Solovki Islands and hanged themselves. Others cut 
off their fingers and in this way were freed from 
work. 

When I was in Leningrad I received a physician 
as a visitor. He acted very nervously and excitedly 
and asked me to help him get out of Russia into 
Lithuania because he was of Lithuanian descent 
but a native of Leningrad. I asked him the reason. 
He told me that he was just recently released from 
prison where he had to remain in a small darkened 
cell for two weeks. This was the second time he 
had had such treatment. He told me that the GPU 
came at night, put him in the car and took him 
to prison. After two weeks he was released without 
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any cross examination or explanation of the cause 
of his imprisonment. He told me that if he would 
be imprisoned again he would either go insane or 
commit suicide, if this was at all possible. I realize 
very well how these poor Catholic priests had to 
stand such severe imprisonment for a year or even 
a few years. It is true that some of them become 
insane. Many of them comforted their suffering 
and persecution with prayer to Almighty God. In 
Soviet Russia we find very many prisons, many of 
them changed from store basements and from the 
Orthodox monasteries. 

In 1927 when the Bolsheviki commemorated their 
tenth anniversary, approximately 30,000,000 per- 
sons, or one-fifth of the population, had served 
sentences during this period of ten years. Most of 
the educated persons who did not join the Com- 
munist movement were considered as counter-revo- 
lutionists and characters dangerous to the Commu- 
nistic regime. For that reason most of them were 
put in prison and tortured in different ways, so 
that they would not have the audacity to oppose 
in any way Soviet rule. During these last eighteen 
years I would judge that from imprisonments, exe- 
cutions, and starvation about 3,000,000 deaths re- 
sulted. 

In Russia we find no freedom of speech, or press, 
or religion, or any kind of religious organization. 
The Soviet regime, on the contrary, uses all ways 
and means to spread anti-religious propaganda. 
The textbooks for the schools are full of anti-relig- 
ious views and explanations. They teach such blas- 
phemies as: “We cannot leave Almighty God in 
Heaven because he is a weapon against Commu- 
nism.” 

In 1925 they organized a special atheistic organ- 
ization, Bezbozhnik. It spread through Russia and 
is supported by the Soviet Government. They pub- 
lish pamphlets, organize lectures, movies, different 
kinds of demonstrations through the streets during 
Christmas and Easter. Quite often they are dressed 
in clerical robes and church vestments and march 
through the streets singing anti-religious songs, 
imitating the melodies of the ecclesiastical songs. 
In all the schools of Soviet Russia there is a sys- 
tematic anti-religious teaching. Special text-books 
are published for this. Anti-religious instructions 
begin with the first-grade elementary schools. The 
teachers ask the pupils if they have religious pic- 
tures. If they have, the teachers explain their 
worthlessness. This systematic teaching continues 
into the high school of Leningrad. 

Regardless of all means which have been used 
by the Soviet regime in the anti-religious propa- 
ganda, they succeeded in gathering only ten per 
cent of the population of Soviet Russia to join their 
atheistic movement; this amounts to 15,000,000 
people. Some of them are not true atheists but they 
joined so that they could get work and their daily 
bread. The atheistic propaganda did not succeed 
among the older people. Among the younger gener- 
ation we find that quite many practise their relig- 
ion and are very much dissatisfied with the Bolshe- 
vik regime. Sooner or later their eyes must open 
to the cruel deception being practised upon them. 
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SUFFERING FROM 
ISLANDERS’ UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


FOR some unexplained reason Catholics in our 
large cities—and indeed in our small towns—are 
unwilling to recognize the gravity of the agrarian 
question. Probably we feel too much security in 
the city to believe that we shall ever be affected 
by what happens on the land. And there is always 
the Government to take care of the problem if it 
should become troublesome. 

Yet, were our eyes really open, we should see 
that the cities are being affected by the agrarian 
question in countless unexpected ways. Land prob- 
lems are the source of many of the worst charity 
and religious distresses that our urban zeal is 
called upon to clear up. 

In his recent Apostolic Letter to the Bishops of 
Mexico our Holy Father calls on the Mexican cier- 
gy, among other things, to do what they can to 
deal with “the agrarian problem, the reduction of 
the latifundios,” or immense landed estates, as some 
of the questions that are now causing turmoil in 
that country and which have been the basis of a 
great deal of the social distress in Spain. 

Some parts of the United States are now suffer- 
ing from the social effects of the Mexican agrarian 
situation; and indirectly, of course, the whole world 
does penance for the situation in Spain. But we 
are reaping grief from other regions as well. Take 
the instance of Puerto Rico. 

In New York City a zealous and capable group 
of young Catholics, the Elizabeth Seton League, 
became troubled over the deplorable condition of 
the Puerto Rican children who inhabit what is 
called Lower Harlem, on the upper East Side of 
New York. There are some 14,000 people of Puerto 
Rican origin in this section. Puerto Rico is an agri- 
cultural country, the crops being sugar, coffee, 
tobacco and fruits. But whereas sixty per cent of 
the Island was once owned by small landowners, 
the position is now reversed and big business owns 
the sixty per cent in the form of large plantations 
which operate under corporate names and are man- 
aged by local figureheads while the real owners 
are here in the United States. 

The Elizabeth Seton League is doing a grand 
work for the religious and recreational welfare of 
the Puerto Rican young, with club rooms for the 
boys, kindergarten and catechism classes, etc. This 
type of work is needed all over the country. Catho- 
lic charity deals immediately with people as it finds 
them, for souls must be saved and situations met. 
But at the same time the extent of this type of 
work to be done impresses all the deeper the lesson 
of our helplessness as yet in reaching the root of 
the troubles upon the land itself. 


This is all the more urgent when you see the 
appalling folly of the type of remedy sanctioned 
by Governor Winship of Puerto Rico in the form 
of the recently passed birth-control bill. The philos- 
ophy behind this scheme is the old, old plan: to 
evade the healing of a social sore through measures 
supposedly enlightened, but in reality perpetuating 
the worst conditions creating human misery. 

Even former Governor James R. Berkeley of 
Puerto Rico, who also favored neo-Malthusianism, 
in his message to the Puerto Rican legislature in 
1933 cited statistics as to population which did not 
favor even the purely materialistic assumptions 
from which argument was taken for the bill. While 
there was a net increase in the population of the 
Island for the year 1932 (30,882), there was a 
decrease in the birthrate as compared with the 
preceding years and an increase in the deathrate. 

The former bill was defeated, owing to the valiant 
fight conducted against it in the name of humanity 
and the people of Puerto Rico by the two Puerto 
Rican Catholic Bishops, the Most Reverend Edwin 
V. Byrne, Bishop of San Juan, and the Most Rev- 
erend Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., Bishop of 
Ponce; by the Catholic weekly El Piloto of San 
Juan, and by Dr. Pedro Albizu Campos, president 
of the Nationalist party. 

Now that birth-control legislation finally has its 
day in that unhappy Island, we can be sure that 
sooner or later the Island will reap bitter fruits. 

The Pilgrim’s theory, which may be right or 
wrong, but I hold it until convinced of a better 
policy, is that the most effective manner in which 
to combat in our age and country the appalling 
evil of birth control is to enlighten public opinion 
as to its essentially anti-social character. In the 
instance of Puerto Rico the alliance between absen- 
tee ownership, plutocratic landlordism and the 
strategy of artificial depopulation is blatant—a key 
to the complete perversion of social values that lies 
behind the whole scheme. 

Too lazy, too selfish, too intent on increasing 
their own dividends and too much immersed in 
politics and commercial strategy to face the agra- 
rian situation that their own greed has created, the 
real masters of Puerto Rico slip over this degrading 
legislation upon a helpless people. By so doing, they 
evade a primary ethical duty. Economically their 
policy is mistaken, since it leaves unsolved the 
sources of the poverty problem, while weakening 
what little moral fiber and power of resistance the 
poor still possess. Politically, it is folly; for they 
are thereby only giving food for greater hate 
against the United States, greater cause for resent- 
ment against what Dr. Campos in 1933 character- 
ized as an unwarranted invasion. Our country has 
enough troubles on its hands without stirring up 
any further enmities. THE PILGRIM 
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POLITICS AND LYNCHING 


WERE the issue not extremely serious, it would be 
amusing to note the mixture of partisan politics 
with the Gavagan anti-lynching bill. Like several 
of its predecessors, the bill has passed the House. 
There is little reason to hope that the Senate will 
adopt or even seriously consider it. The issue now 
is not the merits of the bill, but politics. 

It is an old saying at Washington that anything 
can happen in Congress over night. On Monday, a 
Congressman can predict the speedy downfall of 
the Constitution if the Sorghum bill is adopted, and 
on Tuesday he can speak and vote for it. He has 
not discovered in the interval some new interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. He has collided with the 
alarming fact that he must vote for Sorghum if 
he expects to retain the Administration’s support 
for his own pet log-rolling projects. 

All this is discouraging to Americans who take 
the Congressman’s oath of office more seriously 
than most Congressmen take it. But it is what we 
must expect at Washington. 

It would not be difficult to arraign the Gavagan 
bill on very respectable constitutional grounds. On 
its face, it appears to be the first step toward the 
centralization in Washington of the police powers 
of the States. Economic centralization has become 
familiar in the last four years, and it has received 
the hearty support of all but a few of the mem- 
bers of Congress from the Southern States. Most of 
them have gone so far in their support as to assert 
that if this centralization is checked by the Su- 
preme Court, then the Supreme Court must be 
packed. Since the Gavagan bill has come to the fore 
the views of these gentlemen have undergone a sud- 
den change. Some have been heard to say that the 
country’s only defense against the Gavagan bill is 
the Supreme Court. 

Within the last ten days the rumor that the Ad- 
ministration will throw all its strength to the Gava- 
gan bill has brought these Constitutionalists much 
discomfort. The rumor may be false, but it is cer- 
tainly embarassing. If the Administration intends 
to select Justices who can be relied upon to approve 
all legislation which the Administration thinks we 
should have, what becomes of the Supreme Court 
and its authority to declare that laws are not in 
conformity with the Constitution? 

It is our view that the Supreme Court would up- 
hold the Gavagan bill under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. However that is a view only, and the view 
of those old-fashioned persons who with dimming 
mid-Victorian eyes look to the Coristitution alone 
for guidance, and have no political or special in- 
terests at stake. Not long ago President Roosevelt 
said that we had built up at Washington a power 
which would be dangerous to liberty in any other 
hands but his. That statement, the most remark- 
able that ever fell from the lips of a President, 
makes us share the discomfort of these Southern 
Congressmen. When and if the Supreme Court is 
packed, government by law ends and government 
by the whims and wishes of men begins. 
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ANGELO HERNDON 


SOME men are hard to please. “It took a lot of 
work,” remarked Angelo Herndon, after the Su- 
preme Court freed him from the Georgia chain- 
gang, “to get any sense into the heads of those nine 
silly old men.” He might have excepted five of 
them. Mr. Herndon fades from the picture, but the 
attempt to put the Supreme Court in a chain-gang 
persists. Under the plan of upholding every statute 
unless two-thirds or seven-ninths of the Court 
should vote against it, Mr. Herndon would have 
gone back to slavery. As it is, under the “horse- 
and-buggy” method, he is free. 





) 


THE EXTENT OF UN 


LAST November, President Roosevelt recom- 
mended to the Business Advisory Council a 
study “of the problem of further absorption of 
workers by private industry.” It became known 
a few weeks ago that the Council had reported 
to Secretary Roper early in the year, and that 
its findings had been submitted to the Presi- 
dent in April. The tone of the press stories led 
to the inference that the President had at last 
decided to order a census of the unemployed, 
so that Congress could legislate more econom- 
ically as well as more fairly in the highly im- 
portant matter of public relief. 

On April 28, the President showed clearly 
that he did not share this inference. Speaking 
informally at his press conference, he let it be 
known that in his judgment “figures were avail- 
able to show the extent of national unemploy- 
ment.”” What the President seemed to refer to 
were the piece-meal figures supplied by the 
Works Progress Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Com- 
merce. Probably the President had these statis- 
tics in mind when he asked Congress to vote 
another appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for 
public relief. 

It may be that the President also has access 
to figures not known to the general public. Cer- 
tainly, they seem to be hidden from Secretary 
of Labor Perkins and Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, who has been studying the extent of 
unemployment. The recent correspondence be- 
tween these officials indicated that both the 
Senator and the Secretary were bewildered, 
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FREE COURTS 


THE Supreme Court must be free, or it is a rub- 
ber stamp. It might be possible to appoint Justices 
after exacting from them a promise to be juided 
by the Executive, but these would be traitors not 
Justices. To appoint men without pledges, but on 
the understanding that their political philosophy 
is this or that, is also possible and common. But 
experience has shown that appointees do not al- 
ways or even usually retain that philosophy on the 
bench. They remember, happily, that their oath is 
to defend the Constitution, not the plans and proj- 
ects of any Administration. 


OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





that neither had definite figures to submit, and 
that both could do nothing better than offer an 
honest estimate. The Secretary thought that 
the Senator was minimizing the extent of un- 
employment, and while she labored mightily to 
prove her contention, an undertone of doubt 
ran through her argument. On his part the Sen- 
ator admitted that his figures might be wrong. 
What he complained of was that no one could 
tell him whether they were right or wrong, since 
no census of unemployment had ever been 
taken. 

We deeply regret the President’s decision, 
and we hope that he will reconsider it. We are 
forced to agree with Senator Vandenberg that 
“it simply means that we will have to guess at 
our problem, and that after several years of 
guessing it is time to find out precisely what we 
have to confront.” No one is disposed to block 
any means which the Federal Government may 
properly adopt to help the unemployed, but with 
Senator Vandenberg all of us should wish to 
know “the who, the why, and the where.” 

Relief granted where relief is not needed cre- 
ates professional mendicancy on a _ national 
scale. The habit of looking to Washington at 
once for aid instead of relying upon personal ini- 
tiative and effort will, if it grows, break down 
our national character. The pouring out of Fed- 
eral billions will soon encumber us with obliga- 
tions that will gravely threaten our national 
solvency. If we continue to “guess” at the extent 
of unemployment, we shall create evils even 
more serious than unemployment. 





PEACE BY ARMS 


SPEAKING before the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science last month, James D. Moo- 
ney presented “an outline of what our economic 
policies should be in the actual event of another 
world-war.” Mr. Mooney is not known as an author- 
ity on world politics, but his position as vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation qualifies 
him to present the opinions commonly held by our 
larger industrialists. 

What Mr. Mooney proposes is, in substance, an 
intensive campaign for heavier armaments. We 
must begin at once to arm for peace and neutrality 
just as other nations arm for war. Going into de- 
tails, Mr. Mooney thinks we ought to build a navy 
that is powerful enough to give us “recognized free- 
dom of the seas,” even, it would seem, against Great 
Britain and her allies and against any combination 
that might band against us. As a proper prelude 
to this campaign for armaments, we must stop 
“telling the world that we won't fight under any 
circumstances.” 

Thus far Mr. Mooney’s position is clear. He does 
not want to arm for war, and he thinks that we 
can re-write the old slogan and tell the world that 
since we wish peace we shall arm for peace and 
neutrality. Some of us may not agree with Mr. 
Mooney. We may think that a nation with a heavy 
armament is continually tempted into projects 
which it would otherwise leave untouched. We re- 
call the old policy expressed by the Romans: “If 
you wish peace prepare for war,’”’ and remember 
that it has flowered blackly in centuries of war. 
Hence we are entitled to ask Mr. Mooney what our 
position should be if in spite of heavy armaments 
intended to guarantee peace, war comes. 

In that case, answers Mr. Mooney, we must 
abandon the contention that we must not trade 
with belligerent nations, or permit them to have 
any trade with us. This “isolationism” is a twin- 
brother to economic nationalism, and each, in his 
opinion, harms both us and the nations with which 
we might engage in trade. Moreover, as the last 
World-War showed, “isolationism” is impossible. 
Hence it is wise to make the best of the situation 
by preventing exports that will not be pa! for and 
maintaining exports for which the price has been 
paid. Again, Mr. Mooney points out, as no nation 
is really “self-contained,” not even our own, we 
must begin at once to carry substantial stocks of 
rubber, antimony, nickel, tin, and other materials 
now imported. In addition, we should prepare a 
“substitutes program” in case the flow of importa- 
tion is stopped. Finally, besides a navy, we must 
build up for the promotion of commerce a com- 
petent merchant-marine. 

We have presented Mr. Mooney’s plan at some 
length and, we hope, accurately. The plan is simple, 
and Mr. Mooney reasons logically, but, as it seems 
to us, from a false premise. In fact, more than one 
of his premises, as we have already indicated, fail 
to approve themselves to us. The policy of building 
larger and larger armaments has uniformly ended 
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with, if it has not directly led to war, and is now 
generally discredited, except by politicians. It seems 
to us, moreover, that Mr. Mooney has failed to 
reckon with the change which has come over the 
American people, and perhaps over other peoples 
as well, since 1918. It is true that during the World 
War we were never able to enforce a policy of 
neutrality, but as we know now our failure was due 
partly to a misunderstanding of the extent of that 
neutrality, and in larger part to the disinclination 
of the Administration after 1915 to enforce the 
little that we did know of neutrality. When business 
saw an opportunity to reap huge profits, and the 
Government was unable to withstand the pressure 
put upon it by the industrialists, “neutrality” van- 
ished like a snow flake in a furnace. 

We have learned much since 1914. We have 
learned that it is impossible to plan for larger arma- 
ments without declaring ourselves in the race for 
armaments. We have probably learned, although 
our professional politicians are still in Egyptian 
darkness, that it is better to plan for peace through 
national and international conferences than through 
threats of force. We know the difficulty of main- 
taining neutrality, but we do not regard it as insu- 
perable. We have moved, since 1918, and more defi- 
nitely toward world peace. May the will of peoples 
everywhere for peace prevail. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL SUBSIDIES 


WE observe with interest that the House Education 
Committee has “sidetracked” the Harrison-Fletcher 
Federal Education bill. “Sidetracked” is a word 
picked out of a thousand. The bill has not been 
wrecked. It has gone on a siding to wait until the 
limited has passed. After that it may steam on its 
way. 

The Committee has not rejected the bill on its 
merits, if it has any. Acting on obedience to the 
President’s belated recommendation to economize, 
it has merely reported that Congress will be obliged 
to scrape to the bottom of the barrel to find enough 
money for projects held to be immediately neces- 
sary. National economy, not the national welfare, 
is the basis of its rejection. 

Of course, we have not seen the end of the Harri- 
son-Fletcher scheme. Attempts to raid the Federal 
Treasury began nearly twenty years ago when the 
old Smith-Towner bill was introduced. Repeated 
failure suggested a change of tactics, and the Har- 
rison bill came into being. One defeat will not 
daunt the supporters of this project. Whatever vir- 
tues they may lack, assuredly they are rich in per- 
severance. 

The Harrison bill does not create a Department 
of Education. It provides, however, a rich annual 
subsidy. If the Federalites can get the subsidy, they 
have what they chiefly desire; besides, they know 
that, the subsidy gained, a Department will almost 
certainly follow. Citizens who believe that local 
schools should be protected against control by a 
group of politicians at Washington will make it 
their business to see that the subsidy is not granted, 
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even though at some future time the walls of the 
Federal Treasury are bursting with gold. We are 
against the scheme not because it will cost money 
but because it will cost us freedom in education. 


PREACHING CHRIST 


IN tomorrow’s Gospel (John xv, 26-27; xvi, 1-4) 
Our Lord tells His disciples that when the Paraciete, 
the Spirit of truth, cometh, “He shall give testi- 
mony of Me; and you shall give testimony.” What 
is this testimony which Our Lord promises? First, 
by convincing the world “of sin, and of justice, and 
of truth” (John xvi, 9) the Holy Spirit will set forth 
the sanctity of Christ’s mission so clearly that men 
of good will must acknowledge it. Next, He will 
diffuse His grace in the hearts of men, and enable 
them to accept all that Our Lord has taught, and 
by acting upon their belief to save their souls. No 
doubt men will still be able to reject the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit, but only by opposing the truth, 
and bringing their souls into peril of eternal loss. 

In like manner the disciples will also bear testi- 
mony to Christ. “You are with Me from the begin- 
ning,’”’ Our Lord reminds them; and therefore they 
can qualify as reliable witnesses. After they had 
parted to go into various parts of the world, they 
never forgot what they had seen Him do in the days 
of His earthly ministry, or what they had heard 
Him say. That blessed vision was always with them, 
giving to the Gospel which they preached clarity 
and fervor and strength. The Holy Ghost had come 
upon them, enlightening their minds, filling their 
hearts with courage, and making them worthy wit- 
nesses to Christ. 

Yet the mission directly and officially committed 
to them is shared by every follower of Christ. “You 
shall give testimony” is understood in a very nar- 
row sense if it is restricted to the Apostles and the 
disciples. As souls regenerated by the waters of 
Baptism, as soldiers signed with the Cross of Christ 
at our Confirmation, we too must give testimony 
to Christ. The Apostles testified to the truth and 
sanctity of Christ’s doctrine by their preaching, by 
their lives, and all of them, save one, by the mar- 
tyr’s death. We are not called to preach, and very 
few of us are called to lay down our lives for the 
Gospel. But every Christian ought to preach the 
Gospel by exemplifying in his life the holiness of 
its teaching. 

It is true, as we are reminded in this very Gospel 
that if we live our religion, we shall be persecuted. 
But it is also true that the strongest testimony we 
can give to the saving power of our holy Faith is 
not what we say, but what we do when we show 
the world that we are willing to suffer for it. The 
world needs religion, but it will never be turned to 
religion by men who, although Catholics, follow 
the world’s ways. The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the Church, it was said of old. No less is the 
life of the Catholic who is not afraid to profess his 
religion, and to live up to it despite persecution, 
the powerful sermon that bears witness to Christ, 
and wins Him new followers. 
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IN CONGRESS. On April 27, the House passed the 
Doughton bill, repealing the Income Tax Law pro- 
vision calling for publication of salaries in excess 
of $15,000. . . . The House Appropriation Commit- 
tee reported favorably the 1938 appropriation for 
the War Department, carrying $416,413,382. ... 
On April 27, the House and Senate agreed on neu- 
trality legislation to replace the law expiring May 1, 
midnight. Under the agreement trade with belliger- 
ents or factions is placed on a “cash and carry” 
basis in the discretion of the President; travel by 
American nationals on belligerent vessels is illegal, 
with exceptions prescribed by the President; Amer- 
ican vessels may be prohibited from transporting 
to belligerents commodities other than munitions, 
as the President may proclaim; contributions to 
belligerents, factions or “asserted Governments” 
are banned, except those for humanitarian purposes 
with the approval and regulation of the President. 
Provision for continued trade with Canada in the 
event Great Britain is at war is included. . . . On 
April 27, the House Military Affairs Committee 
recommended a “war profits” bill, giving the Presi- 
dent power over economic life of the country in 
time of war. . . . On April 27, Representative Can- 
non of Missouri introduced a bill to impound fifteen 
per cent of appropriations approved for the fiscal 
year of 1938. It was understood President Roose- 
velt requested submission of the Cannon bill, which 
gives the President discretion to release or restore 
any part of the appropriations impounded. It rep- 
resents his substitute for the plan of Senator Byrnes 
calling for a mandatory cut of ten per cent in all 
1938 appropriations. It may also halt a movement 
in Congress to reduce the relief item for 1938 to 
$1,000,000,000 and thus ensure a balance of the 
budget. . . . On April 25, Senator Harry F. Byrd 
proposed to combine the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration and the Federal Housing Administration, 
declaring the move would save about $245,000,000 
a year... . On April 28, the Senate Committee on 
Commerce refused to accept suggestion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, made at a press conference, that 
a census of the unemployed was unnecessary, voted 
to hold hearings on the Maloney bill providing for 
such a census. 


AT Home. Ol’ Man River again made some threat- 
ening gestures around Pittsburgh, through the Po- 
tomac Valley, in West Virginia and other sections, 
but the damage, compared to his last rampage, was 
slight. .. . On April 26, President Roosevelt signed 
the new Guffey-Vinson Coal Bill setting up a “little 
NRA” for the bituminous coal industry. . . . The 
President forbade Government employes to specu- 
late in stocks, bonds or commodities. . . . On April 


-26, the Supreme Court by a five-to-four decision 





ordered Angelo Herndon, young Negro Communist, 
freed. He had been sentenced to from eighteen to 
twenty years’ imprisonment in Georgia for violat- 
ing a Georgia law which goes back to 1866 and 
1871 and bars “any attempt to persuade or other- 
wise induce others to join in any combined resist- 
ance to the lawful authority of the State.” Herndon 
was arrested in 1932 in Atlanta. He had been sent 
to Georgia from Kentucky as a paid organizer of 
the Communist party of the United States. He had 
Communist literature especially prepared for Ne- 
groes. He led a successful demonstration of some 
1,000 Negroes and whites in a demand for food. 
The Court majority ruled there was no evidence to 
show Herndon had distributed Communist litera- 
ture, incited to violence. It said of the Georgia law: 
“No reasonably ascertainable standard of guilt is 
prescribed. So vague and indeterminate are the 
boundaries thus set to the freedom of speech and 
assembly that the law necessarily violates the guar- 
antees of liberty embodied in the Fourteenth 
Amendment,” Legal experts doubted whether the 
Court decision invalidates the Georgia law; said 
that the Court merely denied its proper application 
in Herndon’s case. Herndon has been free on bail 
since 1935; has been in New York as an active work- 
er in the Communist party. . . . April 26, President 
Roosevelt ordered pigeon-holing of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings price agreement bill. It was said the President 
does not want Congress to express any preference 
for State compacts or regulation as opposed to 
Federal regulation. The Miller-Tydings bill would 
cede to the States authority to regulate inter-state 
commerce in trade-marked articles in certain cir- 
cumstances. . . . Under the Railway Labor Act, a 
union cannot call a strike for at least sixty days 
after the President appoints a board to investigate 
the dispute. On April 26 President Roosevelt post- 
poned the threat of an immediate strike on the 
part of 25,000 employes affiliated with the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, an A. F. of L. organization, 
by appointing an emergency board to study the 
dispute. The projected strike affected eleven major 
railroads in New York and vicinity. . . . On April 
28, President Roosevelt headed South for some 
tarpon fishing off the Texas coast. His return to 
Washington was scheduled for May 13. . . . Demand 
for a census of unemployed continued. The report 
of the Business Advisory Council forwarded some 
weeks ago to President Roosevelt urged such a 
counting. . . . On April 23, the Hershey Chocolate 
Company workers rejected a CIO union as their 
collective bargaining agency by a vote of two to 
one. Flint auto workers formed the Independent 
Automobile Employes Association, claimed 6,000 
members, declared war against CIO activities... . 
On April 23 the Government filed suit asking for 
dissolution of the $174,000,000 Aluminum Company 
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of America, charged it was a trust controlled by 
Andrew W. Mellon, his relatives and associates... . 
On April 27, President Roosevelt nominated Harry 
H. Woodring to be Secretary of War. Woodring, 
former Governor of Kansas, has been Acting Sec- 
retary since the death last August of Secretary 
George H. Dern. . . . Restatement of the anti-trust 
laws to restore their force was urged by Attorney 
General Cummings. 


SPAIN. On April 25, three peaks of the Enchortas, 
which once defied Napoleon’s army, fell to the ad- 
vancing Mola army. 50,000 Basque Separatists, sup- 
plemented by 5,000 Socialists, Communists and 
Anarchists fled before the conquering Nationalist 
legions. Before abandoning Eibar, site of one of 
the largest arms factories in Spain, they set it on 
fire. Mola plowed through the smoldering ruins, 
found two priests had been executed by the Reds 
before their retreat. Refugees told the Nationalists 
the Leftists soldiers had shouted: “We’re going to 
Bilbao to cut off the head of Aguirre who betrayed 
us.”’ General Mola captured Marquina, entered Du- 
rango, pushed on after the fleeing Leftists, toward 
Bilbao. In two days, the Nationalists advanced four- 
teen miles along a twenty-five mile front. They now 
completely control Guipuzcoa Province, hold all but 
a small fraction of Alava Province and a great part 
of Viscaya. The Basque country is thus all but con- 
quered. The road from Durango to Bilbao is down 
hill, and General Mola has already overcome the 
most difficult terrain on the Basque front. . . . For 
the sixteenth consecutive day, the Nationalists 
shelled Madrid. Red planes tried to silence the bark- 
ing guns but failed. . . . General Franco’s head- 
quarters denied that Guernica, ancient Basque capi- 
tal, had been devastated by his air raiders. He 
intimated the Reds set it on fire, as they did Eibar. 
... On April 24 civilian rule was restored to Madrid, 
General José Miaja being relieved of the civil admin- 
istration. A Municipal Council, dominated by Com- 
munists and Socialists, with a sprinkling of Anarch- 
ists and Syndicalists, was named. 


ENGLAND. To appease the independence movement 
in India, Britain assured Gandhi that British Pro- 
vincial Governors would not use their special pow- 
ers for detailed administration interference with 
the Indian ministries. . . . The Duke of Windsor 
filed suit with publishers of Coronation Comment- 
ary, in which he was said to have been “muddling, 
fuddling and meddling’”’ while on the throne... . 
In return for extinction of their claims to future 
royalties, the British Government will pay the 
United Kingdom coal mine owners £66,450,000. The 
royalties will become the property of the Govern- 
ment, Prime Minister Baldwin announced in the 
House of Commons April 26. . . . Ominous rum- 
blings were heard in British trades unions. Strikes 
in the coal fields were expected to be called two 
days after the coronation. . . . Groups of House of 
Commons members caused a furore over the alleged 
- bombing of Guernica, in the Basque land of Spain, 
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by the Nationalists. Their outburst was regarded 
as part of a general propaganda scheme to bolster 
up the Spanish Reds in the face of important losses 
in recent fighting. The talk about evacuating the 
civil population of Bilbao was considered part of 
this propaganda campaign. . . . General Franco sent 
a note to London charging Britain with violating 
the three-mile limit in the Bay of Biscay while 
convoying British food ships to Bilbao. . . . Wilfred 
Roberts, a Parliament member, announced the 
British navy will aid in the evacuation of Bilbao’s 
population. 


FRANCE. The class struggle in France was getting 
among the children. At Lyon a nine-year-old boy 
was stoned, beaten to death. His assailants, none 
over thirteen, said the “little Fascist” is rich, has 
a bicycle. . . . A growing sense of impending class 
war with the Government doing nothing to prevent 
it was reported. . .. On April 27, the Cabinet ex- 
tended to railroads, trolleys and other public and 
private works and industries the forty-hour week. 
... On April 28, the French Government proposed 
to take over control of the nation’s railroads. The 
State now operates two lines. 


GERMANY. The Nazi persecution of the Catholic 
Church, slowed down by Hitler some months ago, 
was again in full swing. ... Father Joseph Rossaint, 
in the People’s Tribunal was convicted of “prepara- 
tion for high treason,” sentenced to eleven years 
in the penitentiary. A Catholic Youth leader Franz 
Steber was given five years. Another priest, Father 
Karl Kramer, received eighteen months. All these 
were charged with political infractions. . . . Im- 
morality trials again got under way. Four lay broth- 
ers were sentenced to varying prison terms. The 
trials were given widespread publicity in the Nazi 
press; every effort made to discredit the clergy 
with the German people. 


FooTNoTEs. In Russia a campaign against graft 
and bribery was launched. High officials were 
charged with using State funds for their own pleas- 
ures. One official, Alex. Serebrovsky, was accused of 
allowing the casting of a dozen huge bronze busts 
of himself. . . . A long article in Pravda said the 
American Communists were supporting the activi- 
ties of the CIO in the United States. . . . On April 
24, Great Britain and France released Belgium from 
its obligation under the Locarno Treaty, continued 
to guarantee Belgian neutrality themselves. .. . In 
Austria, Chancelor Schuschnigg denied he intended 
changing his policies with regard to the Nazis fol- 
lowing his recent conference with Mussolini in 
Venice. . . . Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, 
visited Albania. One purpose of his visit was said 
to be discussion with King Zog of the latter’s desire 
to marry a certain Italian princess. He is a Moham- 
medan. She is a Catholic. . . . On April 26, Premier 
T. D. Patullo announced British Columbia would. 
acquire the Yukon. 
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AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 


EDITOR: The Archbishop of Santiago de Com- 
postela, Spain, who certainly ought to be considered 
a competent and reliable witness in regard to what 
is happening in his afflicted country, in a recent 
pastoral letter calls the present civil strife “a relig- 
ious and patriotic war.” According to him the oppo- 
nents are well aware of this, although officially they 
deny it, since they desire to pose before the world 
as the custodians of legality. 

They fight under the slogan “Away from God,” 
and the first thing they do on entering a place is 
to look for God’s ministers, the bishop, priests and 
monks, the heads of Catholic societies and the so- 
called Rightist elements in as far as they are Catho- 
lics. The greater number of them are tortured and 
murdered and that with a blood thirst fiercer than 
that of Nero and Diocletian. Under the same slogan, 
“Away from God,” “Against God,” churches are pro- 
faned, are made the centers of corruption for chil- 
dren, are pillaged, burned down, leveled with the 
ground. ... In comparison with this the devastations 
of the Vandals appear almost harmless... . It is a 
pity that one has to explain to a civilized world, 
that in all this there is no question either of a civil 
war or of a class struggle, but of the defense against 
a band of robbers that attacked authority and, hav- 
ing mastered it, attacked the possessions and the life 
of peaceful citizens in agreement and disagreement 
with the laws made by themselves. 

The Archbishop states that the uprising against 
the terror of the Reds in power began only when 
all other means had been exhausted. In doing this 
the people merely did “what the catechism allows 
in the case of an unjust aggressor.” 

In view of so authoritative a statement it is in- 
conceivable how Catholics at least can be of a 
divided mind as to the nature of the fratricidal 
struggle going on in unhappy Spain. It is merely 
and simply a struggle for existence of a Catholic 
nation against Communist banditry. 

Florissant, Mo. JOSEPH H. WELS, S.J. 


“I'VE HAD EXPERIENCE” 


EDITOR: I read with interest the letters (AMER- 
1cA; March 20) relating to labor and labor leaders. 
The letter signed by M. C. Anstead particularly in- 
terested me because of the argument he advanced 
for labor leaders by mentioning names that were 
Catholic—as if this were a guarantee that because 
of their religious belief anything these men advo- 
cated must be right. Well, I have had experience, 
both in business and personally, with business and 
professional men who were supposed to be devout 
Catholics, and I must say it has been anything but 
pleasant and edifying. 

Our company has just finished settling a strike 
that was called with the object of getting us to 


force all of our men to join a union, and our experi- 
ence with one illiterate, ignorant Catholic was dis- 
gusting. 

In conclusion I would like to ask some of your 
correspondents who are defending labor unions and 
their leaders whether the worker who does not care 
to join a union and pay tribute to a lot of lazy agi- 
tators has any right in his job to work without 
coercion and intimidation. 


Philadelphia, Penna. K. V. MCCLOSKEY 


BOOKS FOR BIG HOUSE 


EDITOR: I am trying to assemble a library of dis- 
tinctively Catholic books: books on the lives of the 
saints, novels which are really Catholic novels, such 
as the works of Robert Hugh Benson, spiritual 
books that we might class as spiritual reading, 
books on apologetics or dogmatic subjects, books 
that are thoroughly Catholic. These would be read 
by the Catholic inmates or non-Catholic inmates 
of Sing Sing Prison. The library would constitute 
a lending library to be used in the chaplain office 
and to be loaned out to the inmates under the 
supervision of the chaplain. Such a library, although 
it would be small, would accomplish a great deal 
of good in the prison. 

Inmates have been asking me lately for just such 
books, books on spiritual reading and lives of the 
Saints and answers to the ordinary objections put 
up to them by the atheists in the prison yard. I 
know that there must be a lot of such second-hand 
books around which have been read and which the 
readers could spare for this prison library. If any 
of your readers have such books we would be very 
grateful to them if they would send them to us. 

The Catholic inmates of our prison will appreci- 
ate the kindness of your readers. 

Ossining, N. Y. REv. JOHN P. MCCAFFREY 

Chaplain 


MORE BOOKS 


EDITOR: A letter from an English friend whose 
son is a Jesuit missionary in India says: “My son 
is perpetually begging me to send copies of all sorts 
of papers, magazines, books, etc., secular as well 
as religious, for his gratis lending library, which 
keeps the people away from the Bolshevists, whose 
well financed activities extend even over there.” 

Perhaps some of your subscribers would be will- 
ing to forward their copies of AMERICA and other 
desirable material to this zealous priest, the Rev. 
R. V. Hague, S.J., Senkulam P. O., Trichinopoly, 
S. India. 


Iowa City, Iowa REv. DONALD HAYNE 
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TWO VISITORS THEN DESCRIBE NEW YORK 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 








ALL the world and his wife just now are trying 
to select the most comfortable make of trailer in 
which to park on the Flushing, Long Island, flats 
and enjoy the wonders New York will have assem- 
bled for the World’s Fair of 1939. This makes in- 
teresting the stories that two clever women tell of 
what they saw in New York when they landed here 
from France a century ago. 

The first is to be found in a most interesting book, 
Journals and Letters of Mother Theodora Guérin, 
who founded that wonderful educational center of 
the Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana, and which has been edited with notes by 
Sister Mary Theodosia Mug and published by the 
Community. Mother Guérin was a native of Brit- 
tany and, in 1840, volunteered with six other Sisters 
of Providence to go out to the wilderness of Indiana 
in response to an appeal of the famous Bishop 
Bruté of Vincennes for help to take care of his mis- 
sions. On July 12, 1840, these cultured women em- 
barked at Havre for New York, on a crowded sail- 
ing vessel, lacking in every decent accommodation 
for such passengers. After a most unpleasant voy- 
age of forty-five days they arrived September 4 
at the Quarantine Station in New York harbor. 
Here the Health Officer, a Doctor Doane, member 
of the old New York family that gave a Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Albany, and his brother, the 
convert Catholic, Monsignor Vicar General to New- 
ark, New Jersey, took care of them and with the 
celebrated Father Felix Varela, representing Bishop 
Hughes, escorted them up the Bay to the New 
York ferry dock “and thence” says Mother Guérin, 
“in two carriages to a country place named Brook- 
lyn, and which I had mistaken for the city of New 
York.” Here they went to the hospitable residence, 
342 Bridge Street, of Madame André Parmentier. 

“Every one who saw us seemed thunderstruck, 
or changed into a statue of salt like Lot’s wife,” 
she records, “and stood still staring at us as if we 
were some extraordinary beings. . . . Arrived at 
Mrs. Parmentier’s we were received as angels from 
heaven; which demonstration quite covered us with 
confusion.” They remained at the Bridge Street 
residence until they started for the West. 
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Thanks to Doctor Doane their baggage went 
through the Custom House free. “This,” she says, 
“was a privilege not enjoyed even by the Princess 
Galitzin, Superior of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
who passed through New York six days before our- 
selves on her way to found a house at St. Louis.” 

Mother Guérin’s attendance at Mass, on Sunday, 
September 6, 1840, at old St. Peter’s, Barclay Street 
left an impression 

of its elegance, of its being as light as if it had 
been made of crystal, of the dazzling whiteness of its 
walls, of the pews which were of solid mahogany, 
of its galleries with four rows of seats placed in 
tiers, which give it the appearance of a theatre. The 
church was filled with men. There were at least as 
many men as women and all comported themselves 
perfectly well. We did not see one woman who did 
not have on a bonnet. Here the shepherdesses wear 
bonnets and even the milkmaids while milking their 
cows. The milk is carried around in quite a stylish 
conveyance drawn by two horses at such a rate that 
one might think it were the President’s carriage 
rolling along. The men who distribute the milk from 
door to door, are dressed up as if for a wedding. It 
is impossible to have any idea of the extravagance 
of the Americans without having witnessed it. 


Continuing Mother Guérin says: 

The City of New York is beautiful but of a beauty 
severe and sombre, quite depressing. The houses are 
mostly red brick, extremely high. The streets are 
over thirty feet wide. . . . At certain distances there 
are crossings paved with a stone. . . . Americans 
never cross a street but at these places. We saw no 
public buildings other than the City Hall and the 
Post Office, which however offered nothing remark- 
able. The Catholic churches are small and badly 
built, even the Cathedral. . . . There are churches 
for at least fourteen or fifteen different sects but 
not one is sheltered by the saving sign of the cross. 
Nowhere in America does the sign of salvation ap- 
pear to cheer the soul. 


After a week in Brooklyn they started West with 
the first stop at Philadelphia. 


We found Philadelphia much prettier than New 
York. The streets are perfectly straight and divide 
the town just like a draught board. Excepting the 
public monuments I do not think I have seen any- 
thing in Paris that approaches the richness and 
splendor of this “Queen city of America.” ... We 
were accommodated by the Sisters of Charity who 
showed us the kindest hospitality. . . . The Superior 























has the finest religious exterior that I have ever seen. 

She is tall and gifted with such a pleasing counten- 

ance that we could not help loving her. . . . Her seven 

Sisters are also very charming, but they have not 

attained the exterior perfection of their good Su- 

perior. Not one of them knows a word of French, 
yet they found means of making us very pleasant 
recreations. . . . Our costume was admired by all, 
and indeed ours is much superior to that of our good 

Sisters, who are dressed in black serge and wear a 

little lustring cap not worth two sous. They have also 

a sort of bonnet made of pasteboard covered with 

lustring, and truly holy poverty loses nothing here. 

This Philadelphia Superior was Sister Gonzaga 
Grace, and it was before the habit Mother Seton 
designed for her Sisters was discarded at Emmits- 
burg, for the gerb of the French Sisters, “the White 
Swallows of Allah,” as the Turks of the Crimea 
called them. 

They remained in Philadelphia until September 
18 and then took up their journey to Vincennes. At 
Frederick, Md., they were interested in the Acad- 
emy where the Sisters of Charity “teach the vari- 
ous sciences scarcely known in our French schools, 
but they excel in music, which is an indispensable 
thing in this country, even for the poor. No piano, 
no pupils! Such is the spirit of this country—Music 
and Steam!” 

On they went over the Alleghenies by stage coach 
and down the Ohio River by boat enduring most 
humiliating discomforts on the boat which had no 
cabins and no beds, simply straw ticks, without 
sheets or pillows, spread on the floor. Vincennes 
was finally reached the first week in October. On 
October 18 they were taken thence to about four 
miles from Terre Haute, the location in the then 
forest wilderness which they have since developed 
into one of the glories of the progress of Catholic 
education in the West, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, the 
first convent and academy of the foundation being 
constructed of logs. 

Mother Elizabeth Galitzin, who is mentioned in 
the foregoing by Mother Guérin, was a Russian 
Princess who, after her conversion became a Relig- 
ious of the Sacred Heart and was sent by Mother 
Barat (Saint Madeleine Sophie) as Visitatrix to the 
convents of the Society in the United States. While 
here she wrote to her mother in Paris and those 
letters, since published, make a most interesting 
volume. In New York she was the guest of the 
Sisters of Charity and writing to her mother, on 
September 1, 1840, says: “I arrived in New York 
a few hours ago after a voyage of forty-five days. 
We had neither storms nor rough weather... . I 
was sea-sick only one week; after that so well that 
I passed a great part of the time in drawing.” Four 
days later she and seven other Religious started 
for St. Louis, Mo. She remained there, and in Louisi- 
ana, until May, 1841, when she returned to New 
York to open the first Sacred Heart Academy. She 
was a guest again of the Sisters of Charity and on 
June 20, 1841, tells her mother: 


The climate of New York is very disagreeable. 
It was so cold yesterday that even with a woolen 
coverlet I had hard work to keep warm during the 
night. It is not cold two days in succession. The 
temperature varies even between morning and eve- 
ning, that is when it is not continually raining. I 


, after all, that the climate of St. Petersburg 
the best. Our summers at least are superb, and 
have long days, but here it is hardly light at this 
time of year, a half hour after four in the morning, 
t half after seven in the evening we need 


I had an agreeable surprise here and you would 
never guess what. It is to have kliouka (cranberries) 
to eat nearly every day. It is the first time I have 
seen them since I left Russia. This is absurd I know, 
but I can not tell you what pleasure it gave me. New 
York is an immense city. It has nearly 400,000 in- 
habitants and is as noisy as Paris. There are some 
50,000 Catholics and only eight churches, but religion 
is making progress. We are extremely com- 
fortable with the good ‘Sisters of Charity who are 
truly sisters to us, nevertheless long to be at home, 
where we can live in conformity to our Rule and 
customs. 

They remained with the Sisters of Charity, at the 
old St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum, until July 13, 
1841, when their first New York academy was 
opened at Houston and Mulberry streets, in a thirty 
room building, formerly used by Madame Chegary 
as the city’s most fashionable school for 
the buds and debs of that day, and which is de- 
scribed as pleasantly situated in “a part of the city 
not then invaded by the march of traffic. The spa- 
cious apartments communicating by massive fold- 
ing doors, the commodious arrangements of the 
building and the pleasant garden outside, adapted 
the place in a special manner to the purpose of a 
convent school.” 

This section now is made up of crowded unkempt 
tenements, and Police Headquarters is just around 
the corner. Mother Galitzin giving further details 
to her mother said: “The parlors are very simple 
in their elegance, for we have them carpeted. We 
could not do otherwise as carpets are used here in 
all the houses, even in kitchens, and the Sisters of 
Charity also have them in their parlors.” 

There were twelve pupils at the opening and one 
of them was Rosine Parmentier, the twelve-year- 
old daughter of Madame Parmentier, Mother 
Guérin’s Brooklyn hostess and one of Mother Ga- 
litzin’s special friends. Rosine remained at the Hous- 
ton Street convent, and then, for four years, at As- 
toria after the school was moved there in 1844. She 
lived to the ripe old age of seventy-nine, the embodi- 
ment of the finest type of old-fashioned charm and 
culture. I had the privilege of her friendship during 
the closing years of her fruitful life and thirty-four 
years ago she told me at first hand the stories of 
Mother Guérin, Mother Galitzin, Father Sorin of 
Notre Dame, Father De Smet and other notables 
who had been guests at her mother’s home in 
Bridge Street, Brooklyn. The first band of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor who came to the United 
States found shelter there on landing, and Bishop 
Dubois stayed there two days every week to attend 
to the needs of the Brooklyn Catholic colony. I had 
permission to print what Miss Rosine told me, and 
later did so in Records and Studies of the United 
States Historical Society. When she died on Janu- 
ary 30, 1908, she left the Bridge Street house and 
an endowment for a girls’ school. It is now St. 
Joseph’s Commercial High School where the Sisters 
of St. Joseph teach 250 girls. 
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THE MOUNTAIN 


(Remembering C. Day Lewis’s The Magnetic Mountain) 


We shed us of our earthly truck, 

We quit the valleys, wiped the muck 
From moiling hands and ragged pants; 
We caught the old phantasmai trance 
(God shuddered at our radiance). 


In jagged pack of grim array 
Ruthless the rapine of our way: 

For we could crush a head or two 
(Provided it wasn’t I or you) 

So that our truth could be made true. 


The train we boarded near at hand 
Roared straight across the tyrannous land. 
Led by the kestrel’s mounting height 
Toward the sun in red-fringed flight 

We topped the mountain yet that night. 


But all next morning we did seek 

For are of wing or bend of beak... 

We thought of what the Marxist wrote. . 

It was cold on the mountain without a coat... 


We rose and tore each other’s throat. 
Louts HasLgy 


DEAR WOUND 


“A dangerous wound to cure!” 
Physicians cried. 

“How can she thus endure? 
The gash is wide! 

Let drugs insure 

No bleeding from the side.” 


“Be not so swift to heal,” 
Spoke Time, the just, 
“Lest a live hurt congeal 
Into a crust, 

Impervious to the feel 
Of ache or thrust.” 


“Beloved wound!” 
The patient felt it burn, 
“What theories they propound, 
Where may they turn 
Dulling for me, my pain? 
O malady 
Whose tending is in vain, 
Dead I should be 
Without my constant rain 
Of agony!” 
LAURA BENET 


ORIENTAL LOVE SONG 


I loved you from the moment I first saw you 
Surveying me with quizzical, black eyes, 

And heedlessly I thrust aside the warning 
Of those who thought their counsel rather wise. 

“He’s heartless, like the rest of men,” they told me, 
“Fickle and false, where women are concerned.” 

I watched your passive face in puzzling wonder, 
Until so very gallantly you turned 

And took my hand in a possessive gesture, 
Excluding all around you, except me: 


From then, we two were never separated, 
You held me in a stern captivity. 
I wonder if, by chance, you still remember 
That night we never went to bed at all, 
But waited up while dancing, silver moonbeams 
Made ghostly pictures on the garden wall. 
I held you close—you were so strange, so restless, 
All through the night hours, till the morning star 
Flamed in the eastern sky at stilly dawning, 
When all the world turned gold and cinnabar. 
What matter if you tried to suck my finger, 
Or my eyes drowsed against your hair’s black fleece? 
We watched your first tooth coming through, together, 
My darling, little baby Japanese. 
Sister Mary IMMACULATA OF MaRYKNOLL 


DYNAMO 


He could cast off his sorrow 
And lead a happy life, 

But he prefers to cherish it 
Like a wife; 


For from this little sorrow— 
This pale, languid thing— 
He draws, in secret voitage, his 
Power to sing. 
PauLa KurTa 


VALENTINE 


(By request from The Pylon) 
I’m Jerry the dope what never woiks, 
The all-American flop .. . 
Me best friend is a glass 0’ rye, 
Me woist one is a cop. 


Not long ago I was good enough, 
A very nifty lad... 

I had a little sweetheart, too... 
At least I think I had. 


She was the best kid in our block, 
As pretty as anyone... 

But she hoid a call, and went to be 
A missionary nun. 


She was so young the day she sailed, 
So beautiful on a boat... 

When I saw her eyes an elephant 
Stood up inside me troat. 


I makes a little rollin dice, 
And a little shooting pool, 
And I sends it off to Sister Jane 
To help her in her school. 


She thinks I’m quite a guy, I guess, 
She thinks I’m in the dough... 

I asked a San Franciscan priest 
And he said she needn’t know. 


Somehow she seems to be my gift 
And it lifts me thoughts above: 
“From Jerry the dope ...a valentine... 


To Africa, wit love.” 
THomas BuTLER 
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BOOKS 


THE KING FADES 
OUT OF HIS KINGDOM 


Kino Epwarp VIII: AN IntTIMaTE BiocraPHY. By Hec- 

tor Bolitho. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3 
FROM the time of his birth in 1894 Prince Edward, or 
Prince David in his family circle, was either heir-pre- 
sumptive or heir-apparent to the British Crown. There 
were three lives between him and the throne he was to 
inherit. His great-grandmother, Queen Victoria, reigned 
in Britain; his grandfather, who was later to become 
Edward VII, was still Prince of Wales; and his father 
was Duke of York. 

Mr. Bolitho somewhat emphasizes the loneliness of 
the life of Edward both as Prince and as King. That 
may have been so. On the other hand, he was singularly 
blessed in the happiest of family relations, with a wealth 
of adoring aunts and cousins. In his earlier years he 
responded generously to all the affection that was lav- 
ished on him both by his family and friends and the 
vast numbers who met him on his travels. 

As the shyness of his earlier years wore off and his 
popularity increased, particularly in the post-War years, 
there began to appear in the Prince’s character an im- 
patience with those who advocated caution and an in- 
tolerance for the counsels of those statesmen in whose 
hands was the directing of Empire destiny. Then came 
a period of frustration, which Mr. Bolitho hints was 
partly due to the strict sense of duty which animated 
the Prince’s father. King George V was essentially a 
good man. His character was revealed when he said: 
“I become very unhappy about the young péople in the 
country. I feel they do not say their prayers.” Some 
sort of misunderstanding was inevitable between such 
a father and his eldest son, who more and more seemed 
to mistake popular adulation for rationally-grounded 
respect, who seemed more at ease in the company of a 
carefree cocktail crowd. 

But the noble charity of the Prince for the poor, for 
the unemployed, for the ex-service men must not be 
forgotten. If he promised more than he could perform, 
it was his judgment, not his heart, that was at fault. 
And if after he became King his ministers seemed slow 
in improving the lot of thir distressed fellow-country- 
men, it is but just to remember that, though the King 
might promise, it was the Ministers of the Crown who 
had to find the money. 

The most tragic part of this pitiful story, and pitiful 
it is, deals with the brief reign of Edward VIII. The 
closing years of George V’s reign were made unhappy 
by his eldest son’s choice of friends. It is no extenuation 
of Edward’s self-willed impetuosity to say, as Mr. Bo- 
litho says, that the young King had no one among his 
advisers of his own age. The British Empire may be 
thankful that he did not. 

With a wealth of detail Mr. Bolitho relates the gradual 
unfolding of the rumors that were connected with King 
Edward’s private life. There is nothing new told here, 
certainly nothing that the American people had not 
read in their newspapers long before a word appeared 
in the British press. The sad and melancholy events 
wend their tragic way to the abdication. There was an 
American lady whose name was, and is, coupled with 
that of Edward VIII. We may take it, although Mr. 
Bolitho does not say so, that she was not the cause of 
the King’s abdication—she was merely the occasion for 
it. In other words, that reign would probably have been 
a brief one even had this lady never appeared on the 
scene. 

Then comes the last sad and most tragic scene of 


all, still fresh in our memory. The abdication is pro 
posed, and it is accepted in the form of law by the 
Parliament of Great Britain and the Dominions. The 
golden prince on whom such high hopes had been placed 
speaks his farewell, while the whole world pauses to 
listen, and then swiftly, silently and secretly he passes 
out in the dead of night through the clammy fog of 
the English Channel to his self-imposed exile. As he 
he is followed by the millions of his subjects 
throughout the world, their hearts in a conflict of love 
and grief that strive with an inevitableness because— 
because there was an inevitableness. HENRY Watts 


ACROSS THE 
PLAINS TO IOWAY 


BUCKSKIN BreecHes. By Phil Stong. Farrar & Rine 
hart. $2.50 
ONE tires of fiction, but of facts never. Here then is 
perhaps the secret that will spell success for Phil Stong’s 
latest novel. He is probably telling the story of his own 
family gleaned from his grandfather’s memoirs and in- 
geniously incorporated into his book. With this historical 
background he has sketched a strong and virile novel. 
It is the story of Jessie Ellison, pioneer of Ohio and 
hero of the War of 1812, who with his wife, Margaret, 
a belle of Cincinnati, settled in Merkumville, Ohio, 
where the sturdy Jessie operates a tavern. With growing 
concern and increasing reticence he watches the effect 
of this environment upon his family; his wife’s fond- 
ness for whist and the cultured conversation of the 
young minister and her unconcern for her children; his 
oldest son, David’s, entanglement with a worthless gir, 
unfortunately too realistically portrayed; the frivolous 
Sue’s absorption with the village “crooner”; the need 
of his two youngest sons for better home surroundings. 
And so he resolves to move his family away from this 
atmosphere. With mixed emotions the family begins the 
trek across the plains to distant “Ioway,” there to start 
life anew amid rugged surroundings, which bring hus- 
band and wife together and happiness to their children. 
Mr. Stong is at his best while describing the journey 
in covered wagons across the plains. It is a story of a 
movement that resulted in the settlement of a great 
state. There are no heroics along the way, except for 
one grim killing. Quite the contrary, in his interesting 
way the author recounts the drab monotony and smail 
pleasures of an almost eventless journey. There is a 
genuineness to the characters which one suspects have 
been culled from his grandfather’s Memories of Frontier 
lowa. A. WHELAN 


MIRROR ~ 
FOR THE MIND 


SAFEGUARDING MENTAL HEALTH. By Raphael C. Mc- 

Carthy, 8.J., Ph.D. Science and Culture Series. Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50 
BEFORE he began his studies in the science of psy- 
chology, Father McCarthy was a thoroughly competent 
anatomist and physiologist. He made a brilliant uni- 
versity course in psychology. He has since had many 
years of professional experience. The result is this splen- 
did book. It is intended principally for parents and 
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teachers to help them to safeguard the mental health 
of children, but will be found the frankest of mirrors 
for self-study by adults. 

Statistics drawn from clinics, hospitals, offices of spe- 
cialists, suicide rates, insanity ages, etc., indicate a 
recent alarming increase in the incidence of nervous 
diseases. Out of the 7,000 children born each day in the 
United States, 270 will suffer from some disabling form 
of mental disorder. 

Father McCarthy outlines briefly the conditions that 
lead to the more serious mental diseases like dementia 
praecox, paranoia and the manic-depressive psychoses. 
But his insistence is not on these. It is on the formation 
in the child of mental states which lead to failure in 
business and social relations and cause discouragement, 
discontent, anguish, fears in the adult. 

His book is a relief after the flood of books on applied 
psychology of the type so entertainingly satirized by 
James Thurber in his brilliant series, Let Your Mind 
Alone, which recently appeared in the New Yorker. 
Father McCarthy’s scientific accuracy, his sound common 
sense, his understanding of human nature, his definite- 
ness and simplicity of statement give us a clear picture 
of the worth-while and dependable results of the psy- 
chological studies of the past fifty years. The roles of 
heredity and environment, the genesis of fears, the vari- 
ous defense and compensating mechanisms as they ap- 
pear in children, the techniques for the control of 
emotions, the religious and natural means for develop- 
ing power of will—these and many other important 
subjects are treated with a simplicity and sureness of 
touch that are rare indeed in current psychological writ- 
ing. Science and Faith are not here at odds. They are 
integrated in the clear mind of a priestly scientist. 

Your reviewer recommends this latest book of the 
Science and Culture Series with all possible earnestness 
to parents, teachers, doctors, nurses and to all adults 
who are willing to make a frank study of themselves. 

D. F. Ryan, S.J. 


DEATH 
BEFORE DEATH 


25" THE Leper. By John Farrow. Sheed & Ward. 
ONCE when passing Molokai I looked through the 
glasses at the base of a towering cliff and my thoughts 
went out to Damien, who had immortalized that lonely 
shore. For there is an odor of heroism that lingers on, 
the same as there is an odor of sanctity. When the 
two blend in a man’s life we have a man saint. 

Such was Father Damien, whose latest biographer is 
Mr. John Farrow. He has come to his writing with a 
Hollywood style and an enthusiasm that gives a new, 
vivid picture of the most famous of nineteenth-century 
missionaries—who became all things to all lepers that 
he might win them to life eternal. 

Damien The Leper is a saga of holy heroism along 
one of the hardest life trails that a man of the last 
century trod. A plain boyhood in rural Belgium ninety 
years ago; an early religious vocation; a last minute 
substitution for his own brother into the fields afar. 
Once in the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii to us), Father 
Damien pioneered in Kanaka parishes. Then in 1873, at 
the age of thirty-three, came Damien to God-forsaken 
Molokai, where lepers had been dumped and left to rot. 
In the beginnings the new shepherd slept under a pan- 
danus tree, but he brought hope, where hope had not 
been before. He wangled insufficient supplies out of an 
uninterested Board of Health. After a dozen years in 
this hell on a paradise island Father Damien was able 
to change his usual form of address, “My brethren,” to 
the more intimate “We lepers.” Thus, “death before 
death” came to Damien, and the world began to know 
the priestly Leper of Molokai. One sour note was struck 
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in the universal hymn of praise, and an aroused Robert 
Louis Stevenson penned the most burning letter in 
English literature in Damien’s defense. If R. L. S's 
prophecy comes true and the day dawns “when Damien 
of Molokai shall be called Saint,” he will be a most 
human saint, for he had his defects. 

All these does Mr. Farrow get into his book, and the 
result is that the reader will lay it aside feeling that 
he has been introduced to a fascinating biography. 

Ng. Boyton 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tue Laurets Arg Cut Down. By Archie Binns. Rey- 

nal & Hitchcock. $2.50 
THIS story gives the adventures of two Americans, 
Alfred and George Tucker, who went to Siberia during 
the World War instead of to France as they had hoped. 
The earlier part of the story relates the boyhood days 
of the two heroes along Puget Sound, as they helped 
their father clear the rugged forest to make a farm. 
Then the War came. The girl he left behind him married 
the wrong man, as is usual in modern novels, and it 
makes her feel unhappy at times. But at the end of 
the book we find that the boy who came back from 
Siberia still loves her and she loves him; so for the 
modern mind it is not so bad. 

The story is very unequal. There are too many long 
stretches of narrative to make it run swiftly as a story. 
But if all the snatches of dialogue were as good as the 
interview with the Department of Justice man in the 
twentieth chapter, Mr. Binns might write a great Amer- 
ican novel. The characters do not seem to develop with 
reference to the settings that are introduced. The story 
could be set with equal plausibility in Iowa or Maine in- 
stead of the Northwest. We miss that intimate interplay 
of character and environment that had so much to do in 
creating the greatness of a book like Hémon’s Marie 
Chapdelaine. The references to Christianity in the book 
suggest that the author confuses the religion of Christ 
with various watered down substitutes that derive ulti- 
mately from John Calvin. This gets tiresome for a Catho- 
lic since he feels more sympathy for the pagan than he 
does for the heretic. 


Tue STRANGER Prince. By Margaret Irwin. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $2.50 
AN outstanding historical novel, this romance of Cava- 
lier England abounds in interesting characterizations 
and has as its central figure Rupert of the Rhine. This 
Palatine Prince, son of the “winter king” and of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I of England, learned the art 
of war as a mere boy and espoused the cause of his 
uncle, Charles I, in the civil war between the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. Daring cavalry charges, in which he 
displayed inventive military genius, and undiplomatic 
treatment of men in high places who might have been 
his friends earned him such titles as “the Wizard Prince,” 
and “the Mad Prince,” and “His High Illustrious Ar- 
rogancy.” 

Rupert’s story is narrated against the colorful back- 
ground of seventeenth-century England and sparkles 
with glowing descriptions of Charles and his French 
wife, of the Anglican Laud and the poet Ben Jonson, 
of Digby and the fulminating Cromwell. Probably the 
best pen pictures, however, are of the Prince’s own 
harum-scarum family, and especially of his mother, the 
glamorous Elizabeth. In contrast, the love story of Mary 
Richmond and Rupert seems somehow to be lacking in 
conviction. 

The unity which is preserved throughout the book, 
despite the complexity of characters and richness of 
background, is remarkable. A too free use of God’s name 
mars the work, even if it is the story of a man who 
was called Rupert the Devil. 















THE theatre world’s Easter gift to New York is Hacur- 
sion, the new comedy by Victor Wolfson, produced at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre by John C. Wilson. It is as much 
a part of the season as the crocuses blooming in Gram- 
ercy Park, and in its way as charming. Even hardened 
reviewers take a mental gambol on the hills of life 
while they write of it; and blasé theatre-goers follow 
some of its scenes with a catch in the breath. 

At first glance it would not seem to be causing these 
reactions. One sets one’s teeth and squares one’s shoul- 
ders and waits to be shown, as one drops into one’s 
orchestra chair. One isn’t going to lose one’s head about 
a play just because it happens to be Spring! 

One is rather pleased to discover that the old captain, 
of whom the critics write so tenderly, is really a husky 
sailor man about fifty, not at all a touching figure and 
certainly up to twenty year’s more of sea-faring. And 
those marvelous passengers on the deck of the old 
Coney Island liner (those “types” of whom the reviewers 
have had so much to say) are just the human beings 
one had seen hundreds of times on excursion boats to 
the Island—nice young girls and nice young fellows, 
clerks and stenographers and factory workers and small 
business men and their wives, getting away from the 
City’s heat for a few hours of sea air. Nothing new at 
all, and yet so recognizable! One has seen that lad at 
the rail many a time, and the sleeping baby, and the 
little boy who needs to be spanked, and this girl, and 
yonder old couple. 

After that, one simply isn’t in the audience any more. 
One is up on the deck of the 8.8. Happiness, and one 
of the nice lads has moved along a few inches to make 
a place for one. From this moment it’s all easy. One is 
swept on by one’s fellow passengers. When they decide 
that the great opportunity has come to sail for a tropic 
island and make their dreams come true, one is right 
with them, ready for the voyage. When they vote by 
raising an arm, mine must have been the first to go 
up. Anyway, it wanted to. 

For by this time one has felt the charm of the cap- 
tain’s leadership; one has sensed the heavy hearts around 
one; one knows the mysterious voyage will lift these 
hearts as well as one’s own. One is immensely interested 
in the girl who lives in nightmare terror of losing her 
job, in the girl who has never known happiness, in the 
girl who has never had a boy friend, in the young man 
who has been writing to lift the masses and who sud- 
denly is depressed by the realization that on the dream 
island he can’t lift them any longer because there won't 
be any masses to lift. Every one will be living his own 
ecstatic, care-free life. It’s a marvelous dream and by 
this time one is lost in it. 

The fog helps. That gray blanket which settles over 
the ship and curls around the passengers is symbolic 
of what they are all getting away from. They will run 
out of that fog into the moonlight, just as they will run 
out of their shops and offices and factories into the glory 
of liberty and happiness on their island. 

It can’t last, of course. Dreams don’t. But it’s worth 
while to have had them. The one lone man on the ship 
who can’t dream with the others is sent to Coventry. 
His companions have no use for him. 

There may have been also a few lone souls in the 
audience who could not dream with the rest, but I don’t 
think so. Old and young, rich and poor, from Park 
Avenue and from the river front alike, the spectators 
sat and dreamed together. When at the end of the play 
they awoke from their dreaming, most of them wore a 
new expression—surprised, incredulous, amused, and a 
bit sheepish over their own participation. But all united 
in — a generous burst of applause to the final cur- 
tain line. 
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“We'll try again next year. Perhaps that time we'll 
get there!” 

In the meantime, there’s a lovely dream going on at 
the Vanderbilt. See it. Enter into it. You will have plenty 
of time. That dream should last all summer. 

Excursion would be enough to carry any Spring the- 
atrical season, but it seems to have a little companion in 
its success. This is Babes in Arms, a new musical comedy 
put on by Dwight Deere Wiman at the Shubert Theatre. 
Here there is no dreaming. Every one is wide awake, 
vigorous and lively and very, very young. Indeed, the 
exuberant youth of the whole offering is its most striking 
feature. There is a slight plot, but it is all the review 
needs. 

The children of a number of vaudeville actors “on the 
road” are left to their own resources in a Long Island 
town. Someone has the bright idea of establishing them 
on a work farm. The youngsters save themselves tem- 
porarily by putting on a show of their own. This slender 
string of plot is stronger than one might think, for it 
carries all the specialties of the show—the singing, the 
dancing, the vaudeville stunts, the lilting, charming 
music by Rodgers and Hart, the eye-filling background 
by Raymond Sovey, the equally eye-filling costumes by 
Helene Pons. 

I wish I could go on chortiing in this Spring glee. 
But with Hacursion and Babes in Arms we have reached 
the end of the short list of new Spring attractions that 
should live to see summer. Miss Quis, which I wanted 
to like, gave me an attack of nervous depression. Ward 
Morehouse, the author, is such a clever young man, 
Peggy Wood and James Rennie are such engaging young 
players, that I longed to see the play succeed. I like the 
producer, Vinton Freedley, and Henry Miller’s Theatre, 
and Karl Bernstein, who is one of our ablest press 
representatives. In short, there are six perfectly good 
reasons for wanting to see Miss Quis succeed. And what 
comes of them? Only the mournful discovery that five 
nice people have been concerned with a play like so 
many of those we have recently been offered—good in 
spots, bad in other spots, and as a whole too weak to be 
whipped into shape whatever they do to it. We'd better 
go right on to something else. 

Unfortunatly the thing we pass on to is Hitch Your 
Wagon, written by Bernard Schoenfeld and produced at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theatre by Malcolm Pearson 
and Donald Baruch. This offering seems to be founded 
on a recent incident in the life of one of our most dis- 
tinguished players; but as the incident is sad and the 
play is supposed to be a sprightly farce, there is bound 
to be some confusion in the minds of spectators. How- 
ever the leading man is George Curzon. He is supposed 
to be a famous star in the play and given over to alco- 
holic excesses. Dennie Moore is the little girl of the 
people who takes advantage of his weakness and lures 
him into marriage. She is really good in this role, and 
there is some excellent acting done by Joseph Greenwald 
as the maiden’s father. 

Looking back on the entertainment I can see that if 
there had been a real play for these and other gifted 
members of the cast a pleasant time might have been 
had by all. As it is—but why dwell further on what was 
really a tragic experiment? 

The good news about the plays now remaining is that 
Katharine Cornell is to extend her brilliantly successful 
revival of Candida. The sad news is that The Winged 
Victory is leaving us. So is White Horse Inn. 

Six more offerings have rung down their curtains: 
1. Bet Your Life; 2. Now You’ve Done It; 3. Marching 
Song; 4. Red Harvest; 5. Storm Over Patsy; and 6. Red 
Hot and Blue. I mourn over Red Harvest. Something 
vital could have saved it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Mark Twain’s un- 
historical interest in the Tudor succession resulted in a 
delightful fancy about a young prince and his urchin 
double which has been translated to the screen with 
excellent results. The background, England at the pass- 
ing of Henry VIII, is broadly outlined with its wealth 
of pictorial charm and political knavery. The young 
Prince Edward, heir to Henry’s throne, changes clothes 
with a beggar of his own age as proof of their strange 
friendship. But in the resulting confusion the prince is 
sent off to the slums and the pauper is installed in the 
castle. Mutual protests are ridiculed until after the death 
of the monarch a dashing soldier of the court restores 
the rightful heir in time to forestall the coronation of 
the beggar by his scheming protestor. Director William 
Keighley has managed to preserve a strong appeal for 
young and old by his skilful blending of subtle intrigue 
and simple humor, of exciting adventure and social 
feeling. The Mauch twins, Billy and Bobby, give remark- 
ably sincere portrayals and the strong cast also includes 
Claude Rains, Henry Stephenson, Errol Flynn and Bar- 
ton McLane. It is family entertainment of unusual merit. 
(Warner) 


MAKE WAY FOR TOMORROW. This film touches feel- 
ingly on the problems of disinherited old age and pre- 
serves itself from the mawkishness of the Over the Hill 
tradition by humor and a logically unhappy ending. 
After fifty years of independence the elderly Coopers 
find themselves without a home and are forced to seek 
aid from their children. But they meet with nothing but 
veiled selfishness as sons and daughters alike pass them 
back and forth with elaborate excuses. They are finally 
disposed of, father going to live with a relation in far-off 
California and mother to a home for the aged. After a 
brief holiday in New York they separate for the rest of 
their lives. The film, as directed by Leo McCarey, has 
more bite to it than one might expect from so simple 
and pathetic a tale, and it is wholly credible and its 
moral deeply disturbing. It is recommended as a per- 
tinent criticism of children, a warning to fond parents 
and very good entertainment for both the family and 
the general public. (Paramount) 


THE GOOD OLD SOAK. This version of Don Marquis’ 
trusty play is by way of being an irreverent memoir of 
the Noble Experiment, presenting as its hero a type of 
the bibulous gentlemen who spent most of their time 
in foiling the Prohibition Amendment. The quickest way 
to characterize the action is to mention that Wallace 
Beery is featured; you will know immediately, then, 
that it is the story of an amiable, shiftless idler who 
ceases to be a trial to his long-suffering wife only after 
a family crisis restores his sense of responsibility. When 
his son takes his mother’s bonds to cover a previous 
bank theft, father is accused. He manages to clear him- 
self and at the same time make good the money stolen 
by the young man to press an infatuation. Wallace Beery 
does the role with the ease of long practice and Janet 
Beecher, Eric Linden and Una Merkel help out in this 
likeable family comedy. (MGM) 


A STAR IS BORN. There is a great deal to recommend 
in this Technicolor film on the Hollywood scene but, 
unfortunately, exception must be taken to one aspect 
of it. Its theme is the making of a movie star and it 
uses the habitat and haunts of the cinema folk in a 
changing, picturesque background. An objectionable solu- 
tion to the problem presented is provided by a suicide. 
Janet Gaynor, Fredric March and Adolph Menjou are 
featured in this film showing the remarkable advance 
of color. (United Artists) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


MISHAPS during the performance of duty marred the 
early Spring days. . . . Reading an opinion, Supreme 
Court Justice Van Devanter mispronounced the word 
bourgeoisie. . . . A New York policeman sprained his 
neck chasing a cat... . A Western police candidate broke 
two ribs as he obeyed the examining doctor’s order to 
take a very deep breath. ... A Missouri hen flew through 
the windshield of a speeding truck, provoked an agita- 
tion for hen-proof windshields. . . . In England, a man, 
late for his employer’s party, fingering a hired dress 
suit, put both feet in the same trouser leg, fell through 
a window, ruined the hired suit, and a new flower bed. 
... In Yugoslavia, a comely widow suggested to her five 
suitors that they decide which of them should be the 
fortunate bridegroom. The four younger suitors killed 
the oldest; fought among themselves. Two were seri- 
ously wounded; two put in jail. The final figures: one 
beau killed, two wounded, two behind bars, no bride- 
groom. ... Police burning a dead whale on the beach 
provoked social unrest in Longport, N. J... . Even the 
oldest, toughest traditions appear to be crumbling in 
the fast-moving modern world. . . . The age-old custom 
of sheiks not having telephones in their tents is gradually 
fading out. Bedouin chiefs now dial one another amid 
the sands of the desert. . . . Pigtails are heading for 
limbo among the Manchus. They must cut off their 
queues by June 30 or go to jail. . . . The old American 
practice of passing examinations appeared de trop. In 
a Massachusetts town all the policemen taking a civil 
service test flunked. . . . The old custom of calling 
plumbers plumbers seems on the way out. A movement 
to christen them sanitary engineers was inaugurated. 
. . . Further restrictions on personal liberty were an- 
nounced. One’s liberty to dispatch live mice through the 
mail was curtailed by a Post Office ukase. . . . Labor 
trouble persisted. In Australia, a tiger-trainer staged a 
sit-down strike in a lions’ cage. No one dragged him out. 


Startling shifts occurred. The Negro actor who played 
De Lawd in The Green Pastures signed up to play de 
debbil in Ol’ Man Satan. . . . Science hammered out new 
victories. Problems of heredity were solved, as laborious 
research revealed that mastery over the bass drum is 
rarely a matter of heredity. The baby of an expert drum- 
beater, it is now known, has only one chance in seventy- 
five of receiving the drum-pounding talent. The offspring 
of a saxophone maestro, on the other hand, stands a 
three-to-one chance of becoming a saxophone virtuoso. 
The same proportion holds true with respect to the 
progeny of cello, viola, and mouth-organ geniuses... . 
In another scientific triumph, tests proved that monkeys 
take to hop, can be converted into dope fiends. . . . Inter- 
esting religious viewpoints emerged. A recent quiz: 
“What is the Eighth Commandment?” brought the re- 
sponse: “Thou shalt not wear false whiskers against 
thy neighbor.” 


Dr. Bernard Sachs, director of the Child Neurology Re 
search, declared normal children become abnormal, go 
wrong, because “social workers, teachers and physicians 
are misled by a number of false doctrines that have 
gained vogue. . . . A little excess of motherly love is 
called mother fixation . . . sex education is horribly over- 
done. . . . Meanwhile, far more important things are 
neglected, such as instilling honesty, patriotism, tolerance 
and consideration for others.”. .. As though confirming 
Dr. Sach’s remarks, the senior students of a secular 
school voted Gypsy Rose Lee the “most prominent 
woman today.” A burlesque queen America’s most prom- 
inent woman in the eyes of American students! There 
is something wrong with our training, Dr. Sachs, some- 
thing fundamentally wrong. THE PARADER 
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Universally Approved 


BLESSED BE COD 
The Complete Prayer Book 
Inspiring - New - Beautiful 
For sale at all Catholic Book Stores 
Call and examine, or write 
for specimen pages. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St. New York 
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OPTICIAN 
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CAMP TEGAWITHA 


. For Girls ... 
MOUNT POCONO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Camp Tegawitha is located at Mt. Pocono, Pa., at an altitude of 2,000 
feet. Organized in 1918, it is the oldest and most modernly equipped 
Catholic camp for girls in existence. It is ideal in every sense of the 
word. There is no location more desirable and attractive. Its nearness 
to New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo makes it most accessible. A 
resident woman physician and a trained nurse are always in attendance. 
Pure drinking water — perfect sanitation. Private chapel on grounds. 


For descriptive, illustrated booklet “A” write 
Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 














Adireadacks 


CAMP GIBBON S itehcs'' pront Lake NY. 








NOTICES 


(Advertising rates for Notices are 6 
cents per word, a name and 
address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notice, which must be in ac- 
cord with policies of America. Norices 
must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before 
date of publication.) 


PRIEST. Professor of Philosophy and | canceing, eid 
specialist in medieval | ™4™, 74 


Psychology, 
philosophical and historical research, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., with seven years of | 
teaching experience in said branches, 
would like to change his present posi- 
tion with another Catholic College. 
Degrees acquired in Europe. Publica- 
tions in philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation. Address, PRIEST, AMERICA, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


=alUCc lO 
CHURCH DECORATIONS in all its 
branches. Highest satisfaction from 
artistic and financial angle. F. T. Lan- 
dor, 547 Riverside Drive, New York. 


zal 

THE MISSION LEAGUE OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. Sodal- 
ists start a league branch in your 
parish to defend the Doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Recite one 
Ave Maria daily for the suppression 
of communism. Collect Infants dis- 
carded clothing and any stamps for 
The Society of Catholic Medical Mis- 
sionaries, Box 4405 Brookland, Wash- 
ington, D. C. By courtesy of A Child 
of Mary. 


alll 

BOOKS. For information and literature 
on books for Children address The Pro 
Parvulis Book Club, Providence, R. I. 


all 

WANTED: Catholic Woman of Cul- 
ture and Experience to teach Speech 
and Dramatic Art in elementary and 
high school departments of Academy 
in Middle West. Position open in Sep- 
tember. Please address: Academy, 
AMERICA, 53 Park Place, New York, 
stating references, experience, and sal- 
ary expected. 
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CQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL 
THE FINEST “CAMP FOR BOYS IN AMERICA 
1937 Seasonal Rate $368.06. Seiriine Searing & Ghumntsy end Sigh Sites! Seat, 
Charge. 


Bw RAYMOND F. ROONEY, 22 225 Madison Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 




















Superior Catholic Camps 


RIP VAN WINKLE  ON-TI-ORA 


Bente Dossier hip’ Van dane Chapin 
JOSEPHINE COWHEY. Diretor On-Ti-Ore 
730 Riverside Drive 


New York, N. Y. 





Camp Marquette 
Lake Spofford, New Hampshire 


Established 1919. For Catholic . 
inclusive fee provides for all sports tectatans ~| Sa. 
ing. Res in and 












OLDEST CAMPS FOR CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN AMERICA 


Our Lady of Lourdes Camp for Girls 
Camp Acadia for Boys 


In Catskill Mountains. 1500 Acres. 2300 Feet Altitude. Private Lakes. 
Full Length 9 Hole Golf Course. All Sports. Baseball and Hockey Fields. 
$350,000.00 Equipment. Doctor and Registered Nurses. 

RIGHT REV. JOSEPH H. McMAHON, Pbh.D., Director 

468 WEST YORK CITY 


143ap STREET 
Tol. BDgecombe 4-5820 inow 9 ALM. te 5 PML Tel. tl. EDgeocasbe 4.2510 trom 5 PM. to 9 P.M. 











MOUNT ALOYSIUS ACADEMY 


EXTENSIVE GROUNDS - HEALTHFUL LOCATION 


Cresson, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Aceredited ~~ py and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
College tn sg General Academic, Commercial 

. Home Economics, and Art 


Board pos “Tuition - $350.00 a Year 





DO YOU aNOW 


that can the latest 
CATHOLIC BOOKS by joining 
THE CENACLE MAILING LIBRARY 
Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island, N. Y. 


Life membership $1.00—5 cents for each book 
borrowed, plus postage. Books may be kept 
one month. Write for catalogue “A”. 




















Manhattan Galleries, Inc. 


SHERRY-NETHERLAND HOTEL 
|| 3 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wickersham 5-4895 


Authentic Antiques 


| Moderate Prices 
China, Porcelain, Glass, Lamps, 
|| Mirrors, Furniture, Clocks, Sil- 
ver, Paintings, Religious Items, 
Period Decorations 
- Open Evenings .. 

















10% Dimscunt to readers of Austen 








fe ASS WINES 
APPROVED and COMMENDED 
NOVITIATE OF LOS GATOS 


LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1888 
e 
Agents 


ROMEO IMPORT COMPANY, Ine. 
| 350 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phones: PEnnsylvania 6- 7180-7181-7182 
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COMMUNISM |} Trinity cotLece |"? ¢ Te 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women A Catholic College for Women, on the approved list of the 


Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur Modern residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre-medical. 


ON ATHEISTI wee ~ sn For Particulars secretarial, teacher-training, music, home economics, science. 
A c “ee Address The Secretary of the College ene os BS. 2 hee Geen Be eee 


COMMUNISM Pope Pius XI logue, address the Dean, Cenvent Station, New Jersey. 
—— 
MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH ACADEMY COLLEGE OF 


COMMUNISM AND schoo AD! 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
AMERICAN YOUTH eters of Saint Joseph 
Hon. Harry S. McDevitt | Amiiatea with the Catholic University. Accredited by the jeemen ‘tains 


Pennsylvania State Department of on and 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle Seucetion of Women. Conducted 


SSS States and Maryland of Notre Dame. Excepti 


COMMUNISM and the prensa Rees ots snedcamenesccom | 


THOLIC ANSWER 
- Wish Study-Clad MOUNT GALLITZIN 
ew ACADEMY 
John LaFarge, S.J. BADEN, PENN. 
Boarding 


School for Boys 
= 6 to 14 Years 


73 Miles West of 
COMMUNISM “9 oes" ADDRESS THE DIR 


















































ACADEMY ame ae ~ Sdod ao te Si 
OUR LADY OF MERCY —*ARp*aGvinenclat: SEPSS. 
Syossett (Long Island), N. Y. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














Marie R. Madden, Ph.D [| M*- St. Mary-on-the-Hudson | | 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. Timely! 





1, Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distine- Explained 
tive, Catholic. 
2 Intellectual atandards . accredited by By 
it 
York, and Association of the Middle WILLIAM IL. LONERGAN, 8.J. 
States and Maryland. a 


‘ Sirty-cight sore campus overlooking 25 (by mail 28) cents each 


FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY 
A Former Spanish Official 
SS 


NO DEMOCRATIC 


GOVERNMENT IN SPAIN S. Athletic field and new gymnasium. THE AMERICA PRESS 


William P. a Mustrated booklet upon request. 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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SPANISH INSURGENTS | offers your daughter Laymen’s Retreats 














COMMUNIST ACTION 
Eatemese amen ENCYCLICAL 


Helan Maree Toole, Ph.D. ON GERMANY (Mit brennender Sorge) 
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>>> 
COMMUNISM: ITS EVILS 
AND ITS CAUSES 

Most Rev. J. T. McNicholas, O.P. 


The official text arranged with questions and references. 
Unsurpassed for private study and for Study Clubs. 


“If all of us, Catholic preachers and students and writers 

- and workers alike, will endeavor to see the whole picture as the 
Pe Holy Father describes the whole picture in this Encyclical, we 
$4.00 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000 shall succeed in forming such an undivided front against the 
(Postage ow bulk copies extra) forces that are ceaselessly endeavoring to split our ranks, whether 
to Right or to Left. The newness in this message is its whole- 
COMPLETE SET 55 CENTS ness. It is the full Stature of Christ that no anti-Christ can 


endure.” 
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